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LITERATURE. 


The Economics of Industry. By Alfred 
Marshall (Principal of University College, 
Bristol) and Mary Paley Marshall. (Mac- 


millan.) 


An eminent scholar lately said to the writer 
that he preferred the old kind of review, 
which simply told what a book contained. 
The preference is intelligible on the part of a 
man who likes to know the gist of every new 
book, and to judge for himself of its sound- 
ness. The system would save readers both 
money and time. For threepence they might 
get the pith of a number of new works in a 
weekly review. Yet there are objections to 
this definition of the province of the reviewer. 
The editor of a famous journal, who knew 
his public well, used to tell a new writer when 
sending hima book that he wanted an original 
article on the subject, not a mere review. 
Competent critics, indeed, would not be con- 
tent to write summaries, a business which 
could be done by mere drudges. Nor is it 
quite fair to an author to sella little com- 
pendium of his work. Even a reader may 
sometimes object. The novel reader, as well 
as the novelist, has no such enemy as the 
reviewer who tells the whole story in a few 
words. We shall therefore not attempt to 
summarise the contents of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall’s work. Mr. Marshall has been 
known for several years, though less widely 
than if his pen had been more active, as one 
of the most accomplished and learned econ- 
omists in England; and Mrs. Marshall 
bore a high reputation as lecturer at Newn- 
ham Hall, Cambridge. The theory of the 
economics of industry set forth by two such 
authors is not to be compressed into a few 
columns, to say nothing of the right and duty 
of criticism. 
_ The book before us makes greater changes 
in economic method and doctrine, compared 
with previous text-books, than might be per- 
ceived at first sight, for they are made without 
sound of trumpet, and for the most part 
without controversy. Sometimes, indeed, 
they seem to us made without sufficient 
warning to call the student’s attention. Still 
the authors have, in their statement of general 
principles, adhered to the main lines of the 
economic system hitherto generally followed in 
England. ‘Like a lecturer, the writer of a text- 
ook ought to put the reader in possession of 
the system hitherto in vogue, and may find it 
necessary to begin with propositions which 
he afterwards subjects to such qualifications, 
exceptions, and limitations that they turn out 
to be mere introductory observations and pro- 
visional assumptions ; though, unfortunately, 
it is the custom in political economy to dig- 


nify prelimin. eneralities of this sort with 
the title of og — ee 





One characteristic merit of Mr. and Mrs. 

Marshall’s work is that they do not make use 
of provisional doctrines or generalisations of 
the class just referred to as premisses from 
which trains of deduction can be made, but 
as starting-points for the investigation of 
actual phenomena and the ascertainment of 
the presence and operation of their actual 
causes and conditions. Thus the “theory of 
normal value’’—a term, indeed, the appro- 
priateness of which we shall have to question 
—which assumes the equalisation of wages and 
of profits and the conformity of prices with the 
expenses of production, is only used by the 
authors “as the starting-point from which we 
must set out to explore all the various ir- 
regularities and wunevennesses of market 
values.” A provisional assumption that 
competition tends to equalise the earnings of 
labour in the same trade in different localities 
may, for example, lead to the discovery of 
the causes of their actual inequalities. Sup- 
pose agricultural wages more than fifty per 
cent. lower in Dorsetshire than in Yorkshire, 
the inference from the assumption in question 
would be that there are obstacles to the 
migration of labourers, and the causes deter- 
mining the actual market rates in the two 
counties might be thence ascertained. The 
discussion of local variations of value, of 
market fluctuations, and of the influence of 
trade unions on wages in Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall’s book is admirable, and, among 
other results, ought finally to dispose of the 
doctrine of the wages fund. 
‘*The whole net annual income of the country,” 
say the authors, ‘consists of all those com- 
modities and conveniences of life which are re- 
placed during the year after replacing the aux- 
iliary capital that is consumed or worn out 
during the year. This net annual income is 
divided into—firstly, earnings of all kind of 
work, including businessmanagement; secondly, 
interest on capital; thirdly, rent obtained for 
the use of land or any other property that is 
artificially limited ; fourthly, taxes paid to the 
State.” . 

The first remark which this passage suggests 
is that the authors appear to include, like Mr. 
Senior and most German economists, not only 
material commodities, but services and utilities 
which bear a price in the market, in the wealth 
of a nation; and accordingly the definition of 
wealth in their first chapter ought to be 
enlarged. Much thin sophistry has been 
expended by some English economists on an 
attempt to exclude services and the con- 
veniences of life, when not, to use Adam 
Smith’s phrase, fixed in some material and 
vendible commodity, from the category of 
wealth, although useful, limited in supply, 
exchangeable for commodities, and not to be 
had without purchase. The consequence is 
that a fundamental change is overlooked 
which takes place in the real revenue and 
wealth of a nation as civilisation advances— 
namely, that it consists more and more of 
material and durable articles, and less and less 
of perishable services, to perform which much 
trouble is undergone, but which leave nothing 
behind them. The mediaeval baron some- 


times maintained thousands of attendants and 
followers whose services, not the commodities 
he gave for them, constituted a large part of 
his real wealth ; for the commodities became 
On the fall of 


the wealth of the retainers. 





the baronial power, services of this kind gave 
place to commodities, some of which were of 
a durable kind and made lasting additions to 
the national wealth. 

But the point which especially calls for con- 
sideration in the passage cited relates to the 
remuneration of superintendence, or, as Adam 
Smith called it, of the labour of inspection. 
By Mr. Mill this element is treated as forming, 
along with interest, a constituent of profit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, on the other hand, 
transfer it from the profit side of tne account 
to that of wages, classing it, under the name of 
earnings of management, with the earnings or 
wages of skilled labour in general. There are 
some tendencies in modern industrial economy 
to make this eventually the proper classifica- 
tion, but it requires at least more explanation 
and qualification than it has received from the 
authors. They say only that 
‘‘we shall find it best to class earnings of 
management with the earnings of other kinds of 
work, because they are similar in nature to 
other earnings, and are in the long run governed 
by the same laws. For though in the passing 
vicissitudes of trade it is sometimes difficult to 
draw a clear line between the interest on a 
business man’s capital and his earnings of 
management, yet we shall find that there is 
little in common between those fundamental 
laws which determine in the long run the normal 
rate of interest and those which determine in 
the long run the normal earnings of manage- 
ment,” 

The authors do not seem to have had in view 
the objection to their classification suggested 
by Adam Smith’s observation that the earn- 
ings of two men of business, whose labour of 
inspection may be nearly the same, may differ 
widely because varying, like interest, with 
the amount of capital they turn over, not 
with the amount of their labour. 

‘« Tf,” he said, ‘‘ we suppose two manufacturers, 
the one employing a capital of £1,000 and the 
other of £7,300, ina place where the common 
profits of stock are ten per cent., the one will 
expect a profit of about £100 a year while the 
other will expect about £730. Yet their labour 
of inspection may be nearly or altogether the 
same.” 

To put the case in another way. A grocer 
with a capital of £1,000 sells at prices which 
leave him, let us say, after replacing his stock 
with insurance, a profit of £100 a-year for 
interest and trouble together. A neighbour- 
ing grocer with ten times the capital gets the 
same prices, and makes a net profit of £1,000 
a-year, with perhaps little more trouble. 
In such a case the earnings of management 
are surely not determined by the laws which 
regulate wages in general, and have much 
more in common with those which govern the 
rate of interest. Nevertheless, causes are at 
work, though the authors do not bring them 
out clearly, tending to regulate ultimately the 
earnings of management by the amount of 
skill and trouble it requires, instead of by the 
amount of capital. The scale on which 
modern business is carried on, and the growth 
of joint-stock companies, have given rise to @ 
class of managers who are not partners, but 
paid by salaries for their work. And it is 
a tendency of competition to force the 
owners of the capital so employed to sell at 
prices which yield only what the management 
actually costs inthis way. The system tends 
to drive small producers and dealers out of 
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the market ; for a large salary to the manager 
of a big business may make no sensible addi- 
tion to prices, while a proportionate remuner- 
ation to a small capitalist for his trouble 
would seriously raise the price of his goods. 
The growth, too, of the system of doing 
business on borrowed capital, due largely to 
modern banking facilities, has a similar 
tendency. The man working with borrowed 
capital may be content with an equivalent to 
a large salary, and his competitors with 
capital of their own must sell at the 
same prices. These tendencies are, how- 
ever, to a great extent counteracted by 
other causes which make profit include an 
element, over and above interest, that varies 
with the amount of capital, not with the 
labour of management; and which tend to 
assign this element chiefly to the owners of 
the capital as such, not to the managers as 
such. According to the authors, net profit, 
contains no elements save interest and the 
earnings of management, which they say are 
regulated by the same laws as the earnings of 
skilled labour. If so, the profits of trade 
ought to exceed interest only by the amount 
of a good manager’s salary and the ordinary 
fees of directors. Yet it is certain that the 
dividends received by the shareholders of a 
company may much exceed bare interest, in 
consequence partly of good management, while 
the managing staff receive only the ordinary 
remuneration. One reason for this is that 
profit includes elements which cannot be dis- 
entangled and measured so as to determine 
the share due to the management. Luck, 
situation, connexion, prestige, and other 
elements enter along with interest and super- 
intendence into profit; and it is impossible 
to say how much is due toeach. The returns 
to all together usually vary in proportion to 
the amount of the capital embarked, not to 
the skill and trouble of management, and its 
owners legitimately claim the surplus. The 
authors’ analysis of profit accordingly appears 
to us not quite complete, and we cannot think 
the subject is really made clearer by getting rid 
of the term profit altogether, as they seek to 
do, and speaking only of interest in reference 
to the gains of capital. 

Another aspect of the problem of the rate 
of profit as to which Mr. and Mrs. Marshall’s 
exposition seems to us not entirely satis- 
factory relates to the amount of the fund to 
be divided between capital and labour. 

‘The total net annual produce of a country’s 
capital and industry,” they say, ‘‘ after reut 
and taxes have been deducted from it, consists 
of interest on capital and the earnings of different 
kinds of industry, and we haye called it the 
earnings-and-interest fund.” 

The share, they add, which capital obtains 
depends, first, upon the amount of the fund, 
secondly, on the manner in which it is divided 
between labour and capital. The amount of 
this “ net annual produce of the country,” or 
aggregate national “ earnings-and-interest 
fund,’ depends, as they show, on the pro- 
ductive powers of land, labour, and capital, 
the state of science and art, and so forth; and 
their exposition of this subject is full though 
concise. It is, too, undoubtedly important 
to the economist to have a clear view of the 
causes determining the amount of the annual 
revenue of the nation as a whole. Yet the 


problem respecting the rate of profit is a 
different one. The capitalists and labourers 
in a trade do not simply divide between them 
a share in a definite national fund created by 
the general productiveness of the whole 
national capital and labour; they themselves 
in a great measure create the particular fund 
which they divide, and the amount which they 
will receive depends largely on the amount of 
their own produce, and the economy as well 
as the skill and energy which they exercise in 
its production. Much waste and loss practi- 
cally arises from the tendency of both capital- 
ists and workmen to regard the amount of 
profit and wages as a question simply of 
sharing a given fund, when the most import- 
ant matter is to produce it. 

The authors next enquire “ how the earnings- 
and-interest fund is divided into the share which 
capital takes as interest and that which 
industry takes as earnings.”” They proceed 
accordingly to discuss the problem of the rate 
of interest, and it is one which certainly calls 
for investigation in a treatise on the economics 
of industry. Yet the owners of capital in 
business have much else to look to. For 
them the point is not merely what interest 
they could get on the best security, but what 
profit the particular businesses or investments 
they have under their eye are likely to afford ; 
here they must take into account the in- 
fluence of many conditions and elements 
which but remotely and slightly affect the 
general rate of interest. But confining our- 
selves to the question of the rate of interest, 
the general proposition which Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall lay down is that “it will be found to 
depend upon the urgency of the demand of 
industry for the aid of capital.” Industry is 
rather a vague term, and one of its misfor- 
tunes is that it is commonly used by French 
economists in a narrow and special sense. The 
authors appear to mean by it in the proposi- 
tion before us simply labour, since they say 
that 


‘*the demand of industry for the aid of capital 
will not be urgent if there is a large pon. of 
capital in proportion to the population. In- 
dustry will not then be compelled to resign to 
capital enough of the produce to afford a high 
rate of interest.” 

But labour has many competitors at home 
and abroad for capital. Our National Debt 
and the sums which foreign States have 
raised in Great Britain since the Crimean 
War show how formidable is the competition 
of public borrowers, and to their demand 
must be added that of private borrowers for 
unproductive purposes, of the intensity of 
which the extent to which land in the United 
Kingdom is mortgaged affords an indication. 
Looking, however, only to the side of the 
question which the authors discuss, it seems 
to us important to bear in mind that the 
shares of labour and capital will depend, not 
merely on the demand of labour for capital, 
but also on the demand of capital for labour, 
which varies much with the modes of produc- 
tion. When, in the sixteenth century, pasture 
largely superseded tillage, labourers suffered 
heavily from a diminished demand on the 
part of capital. ‘The authors clearly show that 
‘‘the progress of civilisation increases the de- 
mand of industry for the aid of capital inde- 





it causes a continual increase in the amount 
and expensiveness of the machinery and other 
things which men use as means to the attain. 
ment of their ends.” 

Several writers have inferred from this fact 
that the increase of fixed capital is detri- 
mental to labourers. But this is not a 
necessary consequence, nor has it been the 
usual consequence hitherto. The construc- 
tion of railways, it is true, resulted in the 
conversion of much circulating capital into 
rails, rolling-stock, and plant. But the rail- 
ways themselves, instead of diminishing, 
vastly augmented the demand for labour, 
It was not men, but horses, they superseded 
in the business of carriage, and more men 
are now employed by railway companies in 
London alone than were employed formerly 
by all the coaches in England. The power- 
loom, again, superseded the hand-loom, but 
did not diminish the demand for manual 
labour in spinning and weaving; on the 
contrary, largely augmenting it. And 
wherever railways and machinery have made 
their way on the Continent the demand for 
labour has gone up with a bound. 

In connexion with the constituents of the 
rate of profit it is observable that the authors 
ignore altogether Mr. Mill’s analysis of gross 
profit into indemnity for risk or insurance, as 
well as interest and remuneration of superin- 
tendence. Their reason appears to be that 
they include insurance among the expenses of 
production, not in the net income which the 
owners of capital receive ; but the point is one 
which ought to be made clear to the student. 
Moreover, the actual indemnity for risk that 
business investments afford by no means cor- 
responds accurately with the actual amount 
of risk. In a country like America, and ina 
less degree in England, the love of speculation 
and enterprise is such that risk is commonly 
underrated. On the continent of Europe, on 
the other hand, it has hitherto been generally 
over estimated through timidity and the re- 
luctance of people to trust money out of their 
sight. These different tendencies of national 
character would pro tanto cause the average 
net rate of profit in business to be higher on 
the continent of Europe than in the United 
States or Great Britain in proportion to the 
rate of interest. 

Another remark which the subject suggests 
is that the rate of interest on the best security, 
or the price of the funds, by no means affords 
a measure of the amount which ought to be 
set aside as insurance, and, therefore, as part 
of the expense of production. Some of the 
most lucrative businesses have the good 
fortune to be also the safest; others, whose 
returns are scanty, are at the same time 
shaky and perhaps on their last legs. It 18 
not true of trade that high profits are another 
name for bad security, nor does the convers 
hold good. The equality of profits is al 
illusion. 

The authors distinguish emphatically be- 
tween what they call normal values, or those 
which would result from the undistur 
action of competition, and market values, o 
those actually resulting from the existing 
constitution and usages of the industria 
world. ‘“ The theory of normal value ” is, 2 
their words, “ the starting-point from which 
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irregularities and unevennesses of market 
values.” The normal value of a thing in 
their view is equal to its expenses of produc- 
tion; its market value they show may 
widely deviate from that standard. The devia- 
tions are actually greater than they show; 
but the main comment we have to make 
is that competition itself is the main cause of 
these deviations and of the irregularities and 
unevennesses of market values. Industrial 
liberty and the eager pursuit of gain produce 
an economic world the vastness, variety, 
complexity, incessant change, speculation, and 
potent influence of chance in which are 
absolutely incompatible with the knowledge 
and nice calculation of relative profits upon 
which the theory rests that the prices of 
commodities are regulated in the long run by 
their cost of production. Market values, in 
fact, with all their “irregularities and un- 
evennesses,” are the true normal values, if by 
that phrase be meant what the authors mean 
—the values resulting from the action 
of competition. That even in the long run 
—to use the somewhat lax and unscien- 
tific phrase which we are not a little 
surprised to find writers of their powers of 
accurate thought and expression repeatedly 
and emphatically employing—profits are not 
equalised or prices adjusted to the expense of 
production, as their theory of normal value 
assumes, appears by their own statement. 
Even in little villages, they say, in which one 
night imagine at first that everyone knows all 
his neighbour’s affairs and what profit every 
trade yields, it is not so, and very little beyond 
the fact that one man seems to be prosperous, 
another the reverse, is really known. Some of 
the villages in which this is so have existed for 
several centuries—a tolerably long run. How 
much less can the relative gains of all the different 
occupations of the great industrial world be 
known to the owners of capital and equalised by 
their competition. The more people investi- 
gate market values by such lights as the book 
before us affords, the less heed they will give to 
the values of Ricardo’s theory, and the more 
they will be led to reverse his mode of pro- 
cedure, and to make market values the 
starting-point from which to arrive at true 
normal values—that is to say, those resulting 
from the operation of unrestricted competition. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Marshall’s book is full of 
information and novel and apposite illustra- 
tion. It will, we hope, pass through several 
editions; and among the changes which we 
venture to suggest are the total dismissal of 
the phrase “in the long run” from their 
pages, and a less sparing application of the 
term “laws” to provisional and hypothetical 
assumptions. There is a kind of brain that 
18 prodigiously fertile in the production of 
“economic laws,” giving the name to every 
crude and hasty generalisation or guess that 
occurs to it, but authors of the scientific 
culture and ability which the work before us 
displays need no such parade of scientific 
terminology to command respectful attention. 
T. E. C. Lestie. 








The Arctic Voyages of Adolf Erik Norden- 
skidld, 1858-79. With illustrations and 
maps. (Macmillan.) 


Tux achievement of the North-East Passage 








is not the result of chance or of good fortune. 
It is due to the patient perseverance, the 
carefully digested experience, and the bold 
and gallant resolution of one man. It could 
not have been done without great and dis- 
interested munificence to aid him on the 
one hand, and the most zealous and able co- 
operation on the other. Still it is to Adolf 
Erik Nordenskidld that the honour is due; 
and the success with which his efforts have 
been attended ought to impress us with a 
lesson that should bear similar fruit. 

We learn from the story of Nordenskidld’s 
services to science that great success cannot 
be secured by spasmodic efforts, but only by 
a continuous and connected plan, steadily 
persevered in, year after year, until the desired 
end is attained. 

Between 1858 and 1872 the Swedes sent 
no less than seven scientific expeditions to 
Spitzbergen and two to Greenland. Year 
after year did Nordenskidld persevere, until at 
last he was satisfied that the geography, 
geology, and natural history of the Spitz- 
bergen group had been exhaustively investi- 
gated. Then, but not until then, he turned 
his attention to another field of research, and 
resolved to achieve the North-East Passage. 
This famous passage has been attempted over 
and over again during the last three centuries. 
It is rendered classical by the names of Arctic 
worthies with whom it will ever be connected, 
with Willoughby and Chancellor, Burroughs 
and Pet, Barrents and Brunel, Hudson and 
Wood, Lutke and Pachtussow. Its final 
accomplishment would not only be a gallant 
and memorable feat; it would also secure 
results of great scientific value, and might 
not improbably open up a new and valuable 
route for commerce. 

Such an enterprise was worthy of the skill 
and prowess that the Swedish explorer has 
devoted to it. Several reasons, which will be 
found enumerated in his memorial to the 
King of Sweden, chief among which is the 
effect of the great volume of water entering 
the Arctic Sea from the Siberian rivers every 
summer, led Prof. Nordenskidld to the belief 
that a navigable passage would be found 
along the northern shores of Asia. The 
failure of the numerous attempts in former 
times might be due to those voyages having 
been undertaken too early in the season. 
More recent voyages of Norwegian walrus- 
hunters, two of whom had actually circum- 
navigated Novaya Zemlya, proved that where 
ancient explorers had been stopped in June 
or July, modern fishermen could navigate 
in August or September. But Nordenskidld 
was not satisfied either with the deductions 
of science or the reports of fishermen until 
they had been confirmed by his own personal 
observation. He therefore undertook a 
voyage across the Kara Sea to the mouth 
of the Siberian River Yenisei in 1875. He 
found that the Kara Sea, the ice of which had 
long been a formidable barrier to former 
voyagers, was navigable in August. It was, 
however, possible that the year might be 
exceptional ; and the careful explorer, thus 
warily feeling his way, determined to make 
a similar voyage in 1876. This time he 


adopted another route, passing through the 
Matyushin Shar—the strait between the 





two great islands of Novaya Zemlya—-and 





entering the Kara Sea, which was again suc- 
cessfully crossed during the first half of 
August. It was re-crossed in September 
without difficulty. 

Nordenskidld, by dint of personal recon- 
naissances, and of a most exhaustive study of 
the problem in all its bearings, was now in a 
position to mature his plan for making the 
North-East Passage. So far as untiring per- 
severance, profound knowledge of the subject, 
undaunted resolution, and great ability could 
secure such a result, the Swedish explorer 
had, humanly speaking, made success a cer- 
tainty. He was able to go forth with con- 
fidence, which was justified, not so much by 
the result, as by the patient industry and 
ability by which his experience was gained. 

It was under these auspices that the ex- 
pedition was equipped last year, and that the 
gallant Vega sailed on her memorable voyage. 
For a fourth time, Nordenskiéld crossed the 
Kara Sea during the first week of August, 
and thus secured the results of his former 
patient and persevering study of the move- 
ments of the ice in that part of the Arctic 
regions. From the mouth of the Yenisei 
eastward, an unknown sea was before them, 
The explorers entered upon it by the light of a 
thorough knowledge of the physical conditions 
which were likely to influence their progress. 
On August 20, 1878, the most northern point 
of the Old World was rounded for the first 
time in history, and the Swedish flag was 
proudly displayed off Cape Chalyuskin. 
Onwards the bold adventurers sailed past the 
mouth of the Lena, and to within a few 
miles of Behring Straits. 

‘*They were the first that ever burst into that 

silent sea.” 

The Vega was stopped by the ice on Sep- 
tember 28, and was obliged to winter within 
a few miles of the open sea, and only 125 
miles from the East Cape of Asia. She was 
released on July 18, and, entering the Pacific 
Ocean, Prof. Nordenskiéld and his companions 
completed the North-East Passage—a glorious 
and unequalled achievement ! 

But it must not for a moment be supposed 
that this is all. The voyage of the Vega is 
not merely a great feat of navigation. Like all 
other Arctic Expeditions, the fruits of that 
voyage will be most important, ite results 
most useful. A hitherto almost unknown sea 
of enormous extent has been surveyed. A 
knowledge of its fauna and flora, of its 
meteorology and physical conditions, of the 
geology of its shores, and of the ethnology of 
a most interesting region has been secured; 
while commercial intercourse has been estab- 
lished with the mouths of some of the great 
Siberian rivers. 

In congratulating the intrepid Swedish 
explorers on this crowning victory over 
difficulties of no ordinary kind, we must not 
forget the munificent promoters of the ex- 
pedition. Among these, Mr. Oscar Dickson, 
of Gottenburg, is the foremost. Expedition 
after expedition has been supplied with funds, 
and enabled to undertake useful work and to 
perform it efficiently, through his generous 
liberality. He took the lead in furnishing 
the means by which the Vega was bought and 
equipped ; and the success of a grand enter- 
prise, which will be beneficial to the whole 





civilised world by largely increasing the sum 
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of human knowledge, is due in no small 
degree to this enlightened Swede. Our own 
country contained men of the same stamp in 
former centuries. Where are they now ? 

The volume before us contains an excel- 
lent résumé of Nordenskidld’s former ex- 
peditions, and a brief account of the voyage 
of the Vega. The work was undertaken by 
Mr. Alexander Leslie, with the permission of 
Prof. Nordenskiéld before he sailed in July 
1878; and it is now published with the object 
of increasing “the reader’s appetite for the 
fuller details of the narrative which the 
illustrious explorer will write on his return 
home.” 

Mr. Leslie has added, as an Appendix, the 
very interesting report of Dr. Envall on the 
hygiene of the Swedish Polar Expedition of 
1872-73, which will be useful hereafter, 
especially with reference to the prevention of 
scurvy. The Swedes suffered severely from 
that dreadful disease on board the ships 
during the winter of 1872-73, not in conse- 
quence of the absence of lime juice, with 
which they were well supplied, but owing to 
the long darkness, damp and cold, and 
insufficient food. The best means of prevent- 
ing and curing the disease was found to be the 
use of cloud-berries. During his extended 
sledge journey in the spring, Prof. Norden- 
skidld very properly threw away the whole 
stock of lime juice. It unduly increased the 
weight to be dragged—a most important con- 
sideration. No lime juice was used, and the 
sledge travellers had no scurvy. This con- 
firms all former experience as recorded by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants and 
by the Franklin search expeditions. 

Mr. Leslie’s volume is pleasantly written, 
and forms an interesting record of useful and 
well-executed work. It is illustrated with 
three excellent maps and numerous engravings. 
We trust that it will be read by all who are 
interested in geographical work or in the 
gallant deeds of brave men, and it will thus 
serve the purpose intended by its author as 
an avant courier to the important work em- 
bodying the results of Prof. Nordenskidld’s 
great discovery. 

Crements R. MarkuHam. 








L’ Université de Londres. Par M. Buisson, 
Ancien Eléve de l’Ecole normale supérieure. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 


Tuts is one of the publications of a French 
“Société pour I’Etude des Questions d’En- 
seignement supérieur,” which seeks, by means 
of authentic reports and otherwise, to gain 
information respecting the institutions for 
higher education in various countries, and to 
make this information available for the im- 
provement of secondary and higher teaching 
in France. The present monograph, which 
is in pamphlet form, is written by the French 
master at Charterhouse School, and gives a 
concise summary of the history of the Uni- 
versity of London, and a careful description 
of the range and purpose of its various 
examinations. Considering that the university 
is at present too young to have attracted the 
attention of any English historian, and that 
the facts respecting its development and actual 
condition are not on record in any authentic 
form, but lie scattered in yarious publications, 


'the senate to establish special examinations 


some of which are forgotten or obscure, it is 
remarkable that a foreigner unconnected with 
the university should have been able to 
produce so coherent and accurate a sketch of 
its history, and to arrive at so true an esti- 
mate of its present work and condition. 

M. Buisson traces with care the original 
establishment of the University College in 
Gower Street, and the circumstances which 
caused that institution to bear for a short 
time the name of the London University—a 
title which is still often given to it by mistake. 
Founded in 1827, the college remained several 
years without a charter; and when, in 1836, 
the Government of the day determined to 
permit its incorporation, the charter conferred 
upon it was one which recognised it as a 
teaching body only, and gave it no power to 
award degrees. Another charter issued at the 
same time constituted a wholly independent 
body with the right to examine and to 
confer degrees; and this body—the Univer- 
sity of London—has since had a separate 
and independent history of its own. It 
began by affiliating to itself, not only Uni- 
versity College, but King’s College, then 
newly established, and a large number of pro- 
vincial institutions of like kind. For a time 
no candidate was permitted to present him- 
self for the degrees of the university who 
did not bring a certificate of attendance and 
studentship at one of these colleges. But 
twenty years’ experience of this system proved 
it to have little value as a security for 
academic discipline or regular culture; and 
made it clear that the value of the degree 
conferred by the university depended on the 
arnount of knowledge revealed in the exami- 
nation, and on nothing else. Accordingly, in 
1858 a new charter was obtained, which 
dispensed with the necessity of the collegiate 
certificate and opened the examinations of 
the university to non-collegiate students in 
all the faculties except that of medicine. At 
the same time the senate made such a division 
in the examinations as exacted other evidence 
of progressive study; the B.A. degree, for 
example, becoming attainable no longer by a 
single examination at the end of two years 
after matriculation, but by two separate 
examinations at intervals of a year. The 
charter of 1858 also established a new Faculty 
of Science with the degrees of bachelor and 
doctor, and gave to the graduates in convo- 
cation a distinct share in the government of 
the university and the right to nominate 
representatives upon the senate. The Reform 
Act of 1867 gave to the graduates in 
convocation the further right to elect a 
representative to the House of Commons. A 
supplementary charter in 1867 empowered 


for women, and to award to them certificates 
of proficiency, but not to admit them to the 
ordinary examinations for graduation. Ten 
years’ experience of the working of this 
restriction led the senate and the convocation 
to make in 1878 a joint request to the Crown 
for a further charter permitting women to 
become candidates for any of the degrees or 
honours conferred by the university. When 
it is added that in 1870 the university for the 
first time found itself in a local habitation of 
its own, and that the present building in 





with much ceremony by her Majesty the 
Queen, the modest chronology of the institu- 
tion is nearly complete. 

But as M. Buisson points out, the facts of 
the greatest interest are the large and pro- 
gressive increase in the number of the students, 
and the vast influence exerted by the curricu- 
lum of the university upon the development 
of higher education in the country, and es- 
pecially in those colleges and secondary schools 
which are not connected by exhibitions or 
otherwise with the older universities. In 
1861 there were 444 candidates for matricula- 
tion ; in 1868, 736; and in 1877, 1,160. The 
numbers for the two succeeding years would 
show a still higher ratio of increase. Perhaps 
the chief triumphs of the university are to be 
found in the department of medicine, which 
has supplied the public with a large proportion 
of the most eminent men now engaged in 
medical practice in London or as lecturers in 
the medical schools. But the influence of the 
university on the study of law and of physical 
science, and especially in broadening and 
modernising the general literary culture re- 
quired for degrees in arts, has been very con- 
siderable. M. Buisson comments successively 
on the chief features of the examinations. 
Foremost among these is the severity of the 
matriculation test, which is designed to secure 
a thorough basis of ordinary school education 
at the outset, and which is already largely 
utilised by some of the best schools as a 
sort of Abiturienten-examen even for those 
scholars who do not intend to graduate. He 
also describes the examinations as purely 
written, and hardly recognises the faet that in 
the department of science much is also done 
by viva voce interrogation and by practical 
laboratory work. He adds :— 


** Dans l'Université de Londres, les qualités de 
style, l'originalité du tour d’esprit, trouvent peu 
Voccasion de se montrer, et de se faire récom- 
enser dans les examens pour les grades. . . . 
est plutét des connaissances précises, étendues, 
que des vues originales et des jugements 
marqués du sceau de la personnalité, que l’on 
exige du candidat.” 


If this is a mere inference from the fact that 
the literary examinations are conducted wholly 
in writing, and that declamations, disputa- 
tion, and other forms of oral exercise have 
never been adopted at London, as indeed they 
have slowly gone out of use at the older 
universities, the statement may be accepted. 
But without knowing the inner mind of the 
examiners and their views as to the way in 
which answers should be estimated, it is 
hardly safe to conclude that the London ex- 
aminers differ from others who understand 
their business in not feeling ready to offer a 
special welcome to any evidence of freshness 
or originality of thought, and disposed to 
give it the greatest weight in their final 
judgment. The facts that the ancient lan- 
guages hold a high, though not exclusive, place 
in the arts curriculum, and that one modern 
language and some knowledge of the history 
and structure of our vernacular tongue have 
‘always been exacted, are well brought out by 
the author ; and he chooses for special com- 
mendation the requirements in Latin and 
Greek, which turn more upon philology, 
accurate translation and re-translation, an 
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of Greek and Latin verse. The various steps 
by which the graduate can proceed, and by 
which he is enabled at each to select, at his 
own option, the departments of study in 
which to distinguish himself, are carefully 
‘described, and reduced in an ingenious way to 
a tabular form. That from the first the 
university has possessed no power to grant 
diplomas in theology, and that, both in the 
constitution of its governing body and in 
the character of the examinations, it has 
always been completely free from ecclesiasti- 
cal control and tradition, are circumstances to 
which M. Buisson refers more than once with 
approval and sympathy. His general con- 
clusions as to the points in which his own 
university—that of Paris—might usefully 
study the history of that of London are 
summed up to this effect :— 


“She resembles our own Faculties in that 
she possesses no colleges—that is to say, estab- 
lishments of resident students like the universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge; but at least she 
has already collected her own graduates into a 
body which exercises influence over the univer- 
sity, and has her interests at heart; an example 
of which we shall do well to take heed in the 
approaching reconstruction of our own univer- 
sity system. It would perhaps also be well to 
borrow from the University of London her 
system of more numerous examinations than 
ours, her double baccalauréat and her double 
licence [mattrise és arts], and chiefly her option 
of spécialités, her system of multiform written 
questions, which renders oral interrogation, if 
not superfluous, at least less necessary and 
less susceptible of égarements irréparables.” 
“Let us add,” he concludes, ‘‘ that our faculties 
will be the better perhaps for evincing, in imita- 
tion of the English university, less disdain than 
heretofore for living languages, less attachment 
to Latin versification, and, by way of com- 
pensation, more solicitude for philological and 
archaeological knowledge.” 

On the whole this brochwre of M. Buisson 
may be safely pronounced a modest, simple, 
yet thoroughly artistic piece of literary work. 
He has shown much skill and insight in the 
selection of the salient and characteristic 
facts, and in the rejection of much irrelevant 
matter which he must have found in the 
controversial literature through which he has 
toiled. He has given to his countrymen the 
material for forming a tolerably true judg- 
ment on an institution which is at present 
little known on the Continent, and is not 
unfrequently misrepresented even in our own 
country. So far as we know there does not 
exist in English any account of the London 
University which approaches that of M. 
Buisson in simplicity, fullness, and correctness. 

J. G. Firen. 








Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland 
preserved in H.M. Public Record Office, 
London; 1285-1292. Edited by H. 8. 
Sweetman, B.A., &c. (Rolls Series.) 


Tus third instalment of Mr. Sweetman’s 
Calendar is not less interesting or serviceable 
than its predecessors, and bears equal testi- 
mony to his industry and skill. The full 
abstracts which he has given of all important 
records adopt, as far as possible, their precise 
language, and render it superfluous for a 
student in most cases to consult the originals. 
To the future historian of Ireland the infor- 





mation here afforded respecting the extent to 
which the conquerors had succeeded in domi- 
nating the native race, and the practical 
working of the justiciarial administration 
will be of the highest value. Wide as the 
area of confiscation and resettlement un- 
questionably was, there is ample evidence 
that the domination had as yet been far from 
complete, and that large districts were in a 
chronic state of rebellion, which a series of 
costly military expeditions were required to 
quell. The accounts of these expeditions, 
which were undertaken by the Justiciary and 
“Keeper of Ireland”—the Archbishop of 
Dublin—in person, during the year 1289, 
recite that they were occasioned by the per- 
manent hostility of the Irish inhabiting the 
Marches of Leinster, Meath, Athlone, || c., 
by whom ‘the King’s lieges were d ily 
killed, their houses burned, and intolerable 
depredations were made” (p. 271). The 
active measures taken to repress the rebel- 
lion were for the time successful; and to 
one of these records the sanguine accountant 
appends a memorandum that “ by this expedi- 
tion the Irish as well of Offaly as Leys came 
to the King’s peace, and were never hostile 
again’? (ib.). The Justiciary followed up 
his success by summoning a Parliament at 
Dublin in the same year, which all the mag- 
nates attended, to regulate the state of the 
country. He subsequently made an eyre of 
survey, occupying sixty-five days, through 
the districts of Drogheda, Meath, Connaught, 
Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford, 
wherein, if one could believe the couleur-de- 
rose report of his treasurer, he so “ rectified 
the King’s affairs that Ireland was ever after- 
wards at peace.” The fallacy of this assur- 
ance is attested by later pages of the Calendar. 
One contains a doleful petition to the King 
from the Abbot and Convent of Our Lady of 
the Rock of Cashel, setting forth that, while 
two of their monks and a brother were in the 
Church of St. Nicholas, certain “ people of Ire- 
landcame and killed one monk before the altar, 
beat the other to death, drove the brother 
from the church and threw him into the 
water” (p. 316). Another petition from a 
Crown grantee of some “mountain land” 
recites that certain petagii (a description of 
tenants the nature of whose hoiding does 
not appear) who were wont to reside 
there had fied, “ owing to the violent war 
prevailing in those parts” (p. 309). A third 
petition (p. 313), by an Englishman, for a 
grant of land rented by native tenants at 
twopence per acre, is based upon the ground 
of manifest advantage to the Crown, inasmuch 
“as the Irish often misapply and retain the 
King’s rent”—a trait of national character 
which they still cherish. In a survey of some 
lands in another part of the country, the jurors 
profess their inability to appraise the value of 
a stone tower and certain wooden buildings 
thereon, ‘‘ because they are in the March 
among the Irish, and great expense must be 
undergone in maintaining them.” 

Considering the irreconcileable attitude as- 
sumed by the majority of the native race and 
the penal legislation which it entailed, it is 
not surprising that the aim of the well-affected 
few was to dissociate themselves as far as 
possible from connexion with their country- 
men, and obtain the privilege of being 








governed by the same laws and enjoying the 
same customs as the English settlers. The 
Calendar contains a number of petitions to 
this effect, not only from the children of 
English fathers by Irish mothers, but from 
others whose names make it evident that in 
their case the parental relation was reversed. 

The difficulties of the home government 
were largely increased by the mal-administra- 
tion of the officers to whom their authority 
was entrusted. The Calendar opens with the 
report of a commission of enquiry into the 
organisation and management of the 
Exchequer, Chancery, and other Crown 
offices, which denounces them as an Augean 
stable of corruption and fraud. The animus 
which the report displays against the Bishop 
of Waterford, then Justiciary, throws some 
doubt upon the truth of its disclosures ; but 
the charge of inaccuracy in keeping his 
accounts which it comprehends, among others, 
was brought home to him by the English 
Barons of the Exchequer a year afterwards, 
when a deficit of more than £13,000 
appearing in his balance-sheet, and the 
details being open to grave suspicion, he was 
committed to the custody of the Marshal. 
Nicholas de Clere, one of the Commissioners 
by whom the report was drawn up, and who, 
probably as the reward of his official zeal, 
obtained the lucrative appointment of treasurer 
of Ireland, was himself a few years later 
charged with similar defalcations and under- 
went a similar punishment. 

The Church contributed its full quota to 
the elements of discord. Though the rightof the 
Crown to appropriate episcopal temporalities 
during vacancy, and to ratify the choice of a 
new bishop by the cathedral chapter, was 
formally acknowledged by the Holy See, it 
was practically set at naught by such recalci- 
trant ecclesiastics asthe Archbishop of Armagh, 
who appropriated and filled up sees at his 
pleasure, and met all attempts to enforce the 
royal authority by threats of interdict. If 
at war with the State, however, the Church 
was not at peace with itself. Among the 
appeals of Irish cases brought before the 
English courts, is one relating to the posses- 
sion of certain land belonging to the Church 
of St. Columb which was in dispute between 
the Abbot of St. Mary Kells and the parson. 
The defendant demurred to the abbot’s claim 
on the ground that he had been excommuni- 
eated by the Archdeacon of Meath, in proof 
of which he produced an instrument under 
the diocesan seal. The abbot rejoined by 
producing an instrument under the archi- 
episcopal seal of Armagh annulling the said 
sentence of excommunication, on the ground 
that the archdeacon had been previously ex- 
communicated himself (p. 93). A more 
serious conflict between the Chapter of Meath 
and the same archbishop as to the choice of 
a bishop had to be settled by the arbitrament 
of the Pope in person (p. 115). 

Notwithstanding these evidences of friction, 
the internal moors «deem of the State appears to 
have worked with ordinary smoothness. The 
feudal barons and lords of manors, the char- 
tered municipalities, the monastic houses, and 
private individuals, for the most part con- 
tinued to enjoy their ancient rights undis- 
turbed, and to acquire fresh grants of fran- 
chises. The trade of the country was so far 
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prosperous that the companies of the Riccardi 
of Luccaand other merchants of Florence found 
it worth while to establish agencies at Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. Corporate 
and personal injuries, if denied redress in 
Ireland, were sure of obtaining it from the 
English Courts of Appeal. Some of the 
cases thus transmitted for their decision are 
very curious; one especially, which turns 
upon the questions at what time of the day 
seisin of land could lawfully be had, and 
whether the hour of vespers was to be con- 
sidered in the day-time (p. 200). 

Of the miscellaneous entries which this 
Calendar contains it would be impossible to 
give any adequate idea, but their variety com- 
mends it to the attention of a large number 
of readers, who will be amply repaid for the 
time spent in consulting it. 

Henry G. HEwLeEtr. 


x. 








Sporting Adventures in the Far West. By 
John Mortimer Murphy. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 


Or late years, we have had a plethora of 
books on Western America, the final purpose of 
which has yet to be discovered. They do 
not make or add to the writers’ reputation, 
and assuredly, though they familiarise a 
limited number of readers with certain geo- 
graphical names, it cannot, speaking charit- 
ably but with a due regard to veracity, be 
affirmed that they have contributed anything 
to the sum of knowledge. The authors skim 
the surface of the country and return to tell 
what they have seen. But though they 
travel far they see little. In a couple 
of months they learn as much about the 
continent they have run over, half the 
time in the dark, as the intelligent foreigner 
who rides in an omnibus from the Marble 
Arch to the Bank of England ascertains 
about the polity and resources of England, or 
the customs, modes of thinking, and general 
life of the people within the houses between 
the fronts of which he drives. Mr. Murphy’s 
book, it is only fair to say, is much superior 
to the majority of those which cover the 
same ground. He did not visit California, 
Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming as a 
mere tourist, for he was resident in the 
country for nearly seven years. His work 
therefore lacks the crudity and “ thinness ” 
of its predecessors, and though, doubtless, 
specialists may feel inclined to join issue with 
him on some of the points he discusses, 
yet we have detected none of the flagrant 
blunders or absurdities which disfigure the 
books written by summer tourists. His 
hints to sportsmen are well considered and 
sensible, and his account of the habits 
and modes of hunting the bears, cougar, 
wolves, buffalo, moose, wapiti, deer, antelopes, 
goats, mountain sheep, and other Western 
mammals deserves the same encomium. He 
does not touch on wild-fowl shooting and 
fishing, leaving his readers to search for 
information on these branches of Western 
sport in his former work,* to which this seems 
The region in 
which he travelled seems to have been chiefly 
the States and territories lying on the western 





slope of the Rocky Mountains. In this 
country, notwithstanding the spread of popu- 
lation, pot-hunters, and other sportsmen’s 
pests, game still abounds, in some places in 
almost incredibly large numbers. The works 
of the naturalists of the Pacific Railroad 
Reconnaissance, of the Californian Geological 
Survey, and of those attached to Dr. Hayden’s 
Survey of the Territories, in addition to the 
researches of numerous private scientific 
explorers, had made us tolerably familiar 
with the habits of most of the larger animals 
which haunt the forests and prairies from 
Mexico to Alaska. But Mr. Murphy has been 
able to glean something fresh, and, unlike the 
works of the “hunter” pure and simple, 
his treatise will afford pleasure to those who 
can see a wild beast without being instantly 
consumed with a desire to kill it. It may be 
added that the book is written pleasantly, in 
a modest vein, and with no attempt to make 
too much of the few adventures with which 
it is spiced in order to relieve the more 
systematic details of venery and zoology. 
When, however, it attains—as it well deserves 
—the dignity of a second edition, might we 
suggest to Mr. Murphy the advisability of 
weeding his pages of some of the American- 
isms which have here and there crept in, and 
to his publishers the imperative necessity of 
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NEW NOVELS, 
Probation. By the author of “The First 
Violin.” 3 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 
Elaine’s Story: a Tale of the Afghan 
Frontier. By Maud Sheridan. 2 vols. 


(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Children’s Children: a Story of Two Gene- 
rations. By Alan Muir. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


The Feithams; or, Contrast in Crime. By 
Franz. (Wyman & Sons.) 


Probation, which is a tale of the cotton 
famine of 1861-62 in Lancashire, thoroughly 
sustains the level which the author won in 
The First Violin, and possesses considerable 
literary merit, without rising into the grade 
of great works of fiction. There is not the 
same amount of care bestowed on the local 
colour of factory life as meets us in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton or Mrs. Burnett’s 
Haworth’s, because that is not the author’s 
principal aim, though no eharge of neglect or 
deficiency can be brought on that head. The 
book is rather a careful study of a few 
marked types of character, in which the prin- 
cipal places are assigned psychologically, as 
well as dramatically, to the first and second 
lady and gentleman of the story. Myles 
Heywood, the hero of the book, is very care- 
fully wrought out indeed, as representing 
the sturdy independence of the higher stamp 
of a self-taught Lancashire artisan, constantly 
falling into mistakes, which tend to wreck his 
whole life, from no other cause than his proud 
touchiness—a feature very skilfully hit off, so 
as to make a highly vivid and characteristic 
portrait whose truthfulness at once approves 
itself to an intelligent reader. Sebastian 
Mallory, the rich young mill-owner, is very 
well done also; but there is this wide 
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difference between the two, that the latter 


does not impress itself on the mind as being 
a portrait at all, or as drawn from life, but 
merely as a very clever working-out of an 
ideal in the artist’s fancy. The languid, 
aesthetic dandy, who has lounged away all 
the earlier years of his manhood in the pursuit 
and enjoyment of art—it goes without saying 
in the case of the present writer that the art 
is music—but who suddenly reveals the steel 
hand under the velvet glove, and develops an 
unexpected power of grasping all the un. 
familiar details of a highly complicated busi- 
ness, with statesmanlike sagacity in ruling 
the whole concern under him, with its hundreds 
of operatives, besides piloting it safely 
through one of the greatest trade crises of 
modern times, belongs to the domain of 
romance, not of real life. We can admit that, 
granted the reasonable possibility of such a 
character, the delineation of it is harmonious, 
consistent, and probable ; but the initial act of 
faith is too much for us. What can be 
accepted, and as very clever writing, too, is 
the seemingly lazy, yet really alert, play of 
fence whereby Stephen Mallory quietly baffles 
the mother who does not love, but who ardently 
desires to govern him, and who is quite 
unable to understand the weapons with which 
she is politely and respectfully defeated. The 
two leading girls of the story, Adrienne 
Blisset and Helena Spenceley, are both good 
of their kind, especially the latter, an in- 
tensely modern woman in her whole view of 
life; but the factory girl, Mary Heywood, if 
wrought out as fully, would take a place 
beside them. There are a few shrewd aphor- 
istic sayings scattered through the volumes, 
which give touches of vigour to a style which 
a too fastidious criticism might otherwise 
charge with over-levelness. 


Except for the convenience of providing a 
comparatively unhackneyed setting, and per- 
haps the advantage of attracting readers to 
whom recent history has given an interest in 
Afghanistan, Elaine’s Story might have been 
placed amid any other scenery. It is skating 
on thin ice throughout, very delicately and 
skilfully done, but still not the best sort of 
theme to choose with so many open. Elaine 
herself is an impulsive child of eighteen, who 
has married a rich Indian colonel with no 
pretence of caring about him, but merely to 
lessen the pressure of poverty at home. He 
rejoins the regiment of which he is in com- 
mand at Pathanpore, which seems to stand 
for Peshawur ; and there Elaine makes ac- 
quaintance with the Bayard of the corps, 4 
Captain Temple, to whom she slowly, and at 
first quite unconsciously, gives the love she 
has not been able to feel for her husband, 
though she likes and respects him. Temple, 
on his part, has fallen in love with her at first 
sight, and endeavours to fight it off by cold- 
ness and stiffness of demeanour towards her, 
alternating with bursts of such ultra-brotherly 
zeal and affection as must, one would suppose, 
have revealed his secret to her, although she 
is represented as ignorant of it to the very 
end, despite its obviousness to at least one 
other of the characters, not to speak of the 
moral impossibility of such a thing going on 
at an Indian station without some of the eves 
always prying for something to supply the 
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of it. Colonel Warder is at last mortally 
wounded in a skirmish with the hill-tribes, 
and Captain Temple, who had been unjustly 
under a cloud as to his courage, wins his 
majority and the Victoria Cross by defending 
him to the last against overwhelming odds. 
He goes on leave for two years to Tasmania 
after the colonel’s death, and at the end of 
that time seeks the young widow out in 
England, and secures her hand. This, it will 
at once be seen, is not a very wholesome kind 
of study, though the utmost care has been 
taken to avoid all directly objectionable 
matter, and Elaine even describes herself as 
giving her husband on his death-bed the 
affection she had never felt for him before. 
The real merit of the book is in the drawing 
of the girl’s own character. She has the two 
merits of good looks and a certain clinging 
youthfulness, but has no special intelligence, 
acquirements, cr noteworthy points about her, 
and is possessed with more than her fair share 
of the feminine perversity which makes her 
say and do things which she has no liking 
for—-indeed, against her strong wishes— 
simply because they are the wrong things to 
say and do. Men, of course, are just as con- 
stantly doing perverse things as women, but 
it is because they wish to do them for some 
definite object or enjoyment. Doing them 
merely because they are perverse, even against 
the grain, is peculiar to the gentler sex, and 
Miss Sheridan has shown a good deal of 
frankness in admitting this, with not a little 
skill in drawing it. Some of her minor 
characters are well done, too—as, for example, 
Mrs. Hale, the lady who is incapable of saying 
a good word of or for anyone, and yet has 
not the smallest idea that she is a mischievous 
gossip. No doubt the portrait is a generic 
one, and has been drawn many scores of 
times before; but, though originality cannot be 
claimed for it, there are accuracy of conception 
and neatness of execution visible. Slight as 
the book is, it displays fine capacity, which 
diligent culture ought to increase. 


The first volume of Children’s Children is by 
far the best part of the story, and exhibits 
genuine vigour in its description of the death- 
bed of the ill-conditioned old atheist who is 
the progenitor of the entire family whose 
history supplies the materials of the plot. 
He and his admiring daughter are both ably 
drawn, and their propagandist attitude of 
crusade against all theistic beliefs is forcibly 
presented. The second and third volumes, 
though they are clever all through, are less 
thoroughly wrought out, and involve a moral 
improbability in their description of the 
exaggerated self-worship of Diana Bolton, the 
daughter already mentioned, who is the real 

eroine of the book, though a much younger 
lady is found for the love-affuirs. The story 
1s not very dramatically put together, and it 
is the power displayed in certain parts of it 
which constitutes its chief recommendation. 
The book seems to have a purpose—that of 
showing how the moral perceptions of those 
who have rejected Theism are likely to 
become distorted ; but the conclusion which 
a physiologist would be more apt to draw 
from the domineering violence, fierce intoler- 
ance, and vindictive rancour attributed to 
Robert Bolton and his daughter would be that 





of hereditary insanity rather than any neces- 
sary outcome of their negative creed. 


The Felthams is an ordinary story of the 
kind familiar to readers of the Family 
Herald and London Journal, calling for no 
epecial notice either in praise or blame. 

RiowarpD F. LirrLEpALe. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Diary of a Tour in Sweden, Norway, and 
Russia in 1827. With Letters. By the 
Marchioness of Westminster. (Hurst and 


Blackett.) Lady Westminster has produced a 
very chatty and readable volume by combining 
copious extracts from the diary she kept in 
1827 with letters addressed at the same time 
to relatives at home. She has supposed, with jus- 
tice, that notes of travel fifty-two years ago would 
have some interest for readers of to-day. Her 
sketches of life in Norway are especially curious, 
and form a running commentary on Mr. Laing’s 
now classical work on the state of that country 
soon after the Declaration of Independence. It 
is possible that the Marchioness of Westminster 
is not aware that a publication of a similar kind 
has been made in Sweden almost simultaneously 
with hers. The venerable Prof. Sven Nilsson, 
now in his ninety-fourth year, has just brought 
out a diary of his own tour in Norway in the 
second decade of the century, and his account 
of the awakening civilisation and primitive 
courtesies of the Norwegians is no less amusing 
than hers. She was better pleased with Sweden, 
but, though here, and indeed everywhere, she 
shows herself thoroughly good natured and 
anxious to be satisfied, her impression of Stock- 
holm is not rose-coloured. She writes of the 
latter place :— 


‘*This town is very singular, some part of it hand- 
some, and the Palace beautiful, but the whole style 
of society is limited and borné. All the foreign 
diplomatists hate it; the native people are so un- 
cultivated ; it is @ la longue sodull. The difficulty 
of getting one’s common wants supplied is great ; 
so that one can well understand that for those who 
know it better it must be a triste séjour for ten years ; 
but to see it en passant as we do is very pleasant. 
I like the great dinners; and in this weather the 
environs and the drives through them are beautiful.” 
This would be amusingly untrue of Stockholm 
nowadays, but was correct enough just then. 
The party, although instructed and intelligent, 
do not seem to have come across any persons of 
great distinction in Scandinavia, or indeed 
elsewhere, except in Weimar, where they visited 
Goethe. The book would be a brighter one if 
the narratives did not constantly overlap, the 
letters repeating what has been told in the 
diary; but in spite of this drawback it is well 
worth reading. The style in which it is written 
is natural and easy, though the profusion of 
French phrases recals a little the age when 
Lady Blessington was a popular novelist. 


A Handbook of English Literature. By H. A. 
Dobson. Second Edition, corrected and ex- 
tended. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) The new 
edition of this very useful manual would hardly 
demand a review here were it not particularly 
noticeable for the care with which the latest 
information has been selected and arranged. 
In the body of the work place has been 
found for accounts of Lyell, Kingsley, Helps, 
Forster, Harriet Martineau, and G. H. Lewes; 
while the appended ‘‘ Dictionary of Minor 
Authors,” which forms a special feature of the 
work, has been so widely enlarged as to be now 
practically exhaustive. Almost the only point on 
which we have been able to find Mr. Dobson 
tripping is the date of Barnefield’s birth, for 
it 1s of course by an error of the printer that 
Oliver Madox Brown is represented as having 
lived from 1756 to 1774. Mr. Dobson will find 








the biography of Barnefield cleared up in Dr. 
Grosart’s edition of that poet for the Roxburghe 
Club; he is not ignorant of the labours of that 
excellent scholar. for we find Barnabie Barnes, 
Humfrey Giffard, and Robert Arnim included 
here, for the first time, among recognised English 
authors. We strongly recommend this pains- 
taking little book for educational purposes, as 
more modestly written, more full of information, 
and more accurate than any other handbook of 
English literature with which we are ac- 
quainted. : 


Essays from the “ North American Review.” 
Edited by Allen Thorndike Rice. (Nimmo and 
Bain.) Twelve magazine articles, written by 
twelve famous American authors between the 
years 1832 and 1868, reprinted as the cream 
and quintessence of the North American Review, 
should, we think, have displayed more power 
and have possessed more freshness than is to be 
found in the volume before us. Mr. Motley 
is very charming about Peter the Great; Mr. 
Caleb Cushing sententious and respectable on 
‘‘The Social Conditions of Woman;” Mr. 
Emerson exceedingly affected and yet fascina- 
ting on John Milton. But nothing could, on 
the other hand, be more commonplace than Mr. 
C. F. Adams on Lord Chesterfield, or more trite 
than Mr. George. Bancroft on ‘The Last 
Moments of Eminent Men.” What was a 
“ pot-boiler” in 1834 is not likely to have be- 
come profound or original with the lapse of forty- 
fiveyears. Mr. Longfellow was youngand ardent, 
but not deeply taught, when, in 1832, he wrote 
‘‘The Defence of Poetry,” which would send a 
shudder through the shades of Sidney and of 
Shelley. That Mr. Lowell should talk to us, in 
his familiar note of acid petulance, about 
‘“‘Shakspere once more” was unnecessary. 
On the whole, without wishing to be ungracious, 
we must confess that, by some accident which 
we do not pretend to account for, this selection 
seems to us neither worthy of the famous 
writers who contribute to it, nor even of the 
Review of which it is representative. 

Roman Days. From the Swedish of Viktor 
Rydberg. By Alfred Corning Clark. With a 
Sketch of Rydberg by Dr. Lindehn. With 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low and Oo.) Tho 
race of translators do not appear to reflect that 
to introduce a great foreign author to the 
English public in a bald version is as cruel as 
to reproduce the works of a delicate colourist 
in coarse chromo.lithography. Viktor Rydberg 
is the first contemporary writer in Sweden; he 
isa stylist above everything, a man who has 
expanded the range of the Swedish language 
by the harmony and elegance of his prose. 
Now, Mr. Clark is pre-eminently not a stylist, 
and his harsh stumbling sentences do grievous 
wrong to the writer whom he essays to repro- 
duce, so that the pleasure we feel in welcoming 
Rydberg in an English dress is turned into 
pain when we see how ill fitting and unbecom- 
ing that dress is. Dr. Lindehn’s Preface, 
too, will be interesting only to those who 
know something already of Swedish litera- 
ture, for the meagre facts it gives are put down 
without any relation to the progress of litera- 
ture outside Sweden. We are, moreover, not 
satisfied that it was judicious to select this 
particular antiquarian work for translation; we 
should welcome very cordially a version of one 
of Rydberg’s novels, especially his brilliant Den 
siste atenaren, if a competent hand could be 
found to undertake it. 


Short Readings from English Poetry. By Helen 
A. Hertz. (Rivingtons.) Itisa relief to meet 
with a book of poetical extracts for use in 
schools which is not annotated and arranged to 
serve the purposes of an examination, but 
is simply filled with such passages as are likely 
to give delight to the ear and the imagination, 
to improve the taste, and to abide pleasantly in 
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the memory. This book aims only at this 
modest purpose, and fulfils it well. Miss 
Hertz has a fine taste, and in her selection has 
availed herself of such older writers as Herrick, 
Donne, Shirley, and Wither,and of such modern 
writers as Browning, Matthew Arnold, Lowell, 
and George Eliot to an extent which is unusual 
among the compilers of books for the young 
Accordingly, her book possesses a fresh and 
distinctive character of its own, and is more 
likely than any similar collection we know to 
promote a genuine love for pootry and to 
awaken thought. The author appears to 
have tested the fitness of her own choice by 
presenting each extract in turn to the students 
of a class of working men and women in the 
Queen Square College, by making it the subject 
of conversation, and rather by invoking for it 
their sympathy and admiration than by 
subjecting it to formal logical analysis. The 
result is a book specially suited for read- 
ing aloud; singularly rich in music and 
in pleasing imagery; and likely to be espe- 
cially welcome to those teachers and parents 
who think it more important to awaken the 

oetic faculty than to give dates and philo- 
aera notes and second-hand criticisms under 
the name of lessons on English literature. 


By Ellen ©. Clayton 
(Mrs. Needham). (Tinsley Bros.) These 
volumes are filled with narratives of the most 
incredible stories perpetuated by ancient his- 
torians. What use is there in reproducing at 
this day the fables of the Amazons or the fiction 
of a monarch whose reign is represented, accord- 
ing to the fancies of the chroniclers, to have been 
passed at ee more than a thousand years 
apart? Ifthe object of the writer is to spread 
abroad a belief in female bravery and endurance, 
her aim would be better attained by narrating 
the fate of Charlotte Corday and the heroism 
of many other noble ladies whose exploits are 
not the idle creations of uncritical romancers. 
The author begins her story with a lengthened 
invective against the sins of popular prejudice. 
We have little doubt but that she will consider 
us the victims of that vice. 


Female Warriors. 


Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichts- 
quellen. Herausgegeben yon IF. Liebermann. 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) A residence in England 
during the summers of 1877 and 1878, under- 
taken for the purpose of collecting materials 
for the history of mediaeval Germany, enabled 
the editor of this useful volume to become 
intimately acquainted with the smaller monastic 
chronicles of the twelfth century. Dr. Lieber- 
mann has not thought it labour lost to unravel 
the tangle in which these chronicles are knotted 
together ; and, for the benefit of those who may 
have to travel over the same ground, he has 

rinted the inedited texts with compendious 
introductions and minute collations and critical 
notes. Most of the material is drawn from 
MSS. in the British Museum. The series opens 
with Anglo-Saxon annals from Christ Church, 
Canterbury. The other monasteries which are 
made to contribute are Reading, Peterborough, 
Plympton, Worcester, Battle, Winchester, 


St. Augustine’s Canterbury, Chichester, Bury ; 


St. Edmunds, Colchester, St. Albans, and 
Waverley. Fresh information of any great 
magnitude is not to be looked for in chronicles 
like the present ones, in which events are 
enerally recorded in the briefest form; but 
or confirmation of dates, and for particulars of 
minor changes and local matters, such con- 
temporary annals have a peculiar value. The 
sources from whence they are derived, and their 
connexion with one another, have been worked 
out by Dr. Liebermann in a very clear and effi- 
cient fmanner. The latter part of the volume 
contains the inedited portions of Herman’s 
Miracles of St. Edmund, the second part of 
Eadmer’s Miracles of St. Anselm, and the Life 





of St. Stephen of Canterbury by Matthew Paris. 
The picture which the Lives of Saints present 
of the domestic and social conditions of the 
people will always recommend them to the 
historian, who, out of wonders and miracles, 
knows how to extract material for his purposes. 
Dr. Liebermann’s introductory sketch to this 
portion of his book is not the least interesting 
part of his work. We may recommend the 
volume to historical students as a very useful 
book of reference. It is, with propriety, dedi- 
cated to Prof. Pauli; to whom the editor 
modestly offers his work, with a quotation from 
Walter Map: ‘‘ Venator vester sum, feras vobis 
affero, fercula faciatis.” 


Lex Salica mit der Mallobergischen Glosse 
nach den Handschriften von Tours-Weissenburg- 
Wolfenbiittel und von Fulda-Augsburg-Miinchen. 
Lex Salica Emendata nach dem Codex Vossianus 
Q. 119. Herausgegeben von Alfred Holder. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) In his preface to the first 
of these little volumes Dr. Holder announces 
his intention of publishing in succession, from 
the MSS., the separate texts of the Lex Salica, 
When all the important MSS. shall have been 
thus issued the editor proposes to give the 
result of his investigations in a critical edition 
of these early laws. As appears from their 
titles, the two volumes which form the first 
instalment of Dr. Holder’s work contain the 
early version, as given in the two ancient MSS. 
of Wolfenbiittel and Munich, and the later 
recension or Lex Emendata from a MS. at 
Leyden. The Wolfenbiittel MS., which was 
written by Agambertus, a monk of Tours, 
between 754 and 768, and which passed to the 
monastery of SS, Peter and Paul of Weissen- 
burg before it reached its present resting-place, 
gives evidence of its Romance origin, both by 
the peculiar corruptions of its Latin and by 
the literal changes in the so-called Mal- 
bergic glosses. As a further indication of 
its connexion with France the editor like- 
wise compares the occurrence of the death 
penalty by burning, which is awarded in 
one of the articles of this text, with a passage 
in the Historia Francorum of St. Gregory of 
Tours. The above-mentioned glosses, in which 
may be recognised the remnants of the original 
text of the laws written in the language of the 
Salian Franks, soon became unintelligible; for 
in the Munich MS., which had its origin at 
Fulda not later than the eighth century (being 
afterwards the property of the monastery of the 
Holy Cross at Augsburg), they are referred to 
by the scribe as ‘‘verba Grecorum,” which, 
‘*propter prolixitatem voluminis vitandam, seu 
fastidio legentium, vel propter utilitatem intel- 
ligendi,” he proposes to suppress. Fortunately 
he is not always as good as his word, as he has 
left standing in his text a few of these interest- 
ing relics. The Leyden MS., from which the 
Lex emendata is taken, appears to have come 
from Metz; it is of the tenth century. Dr. 
Holder, in printing these texts, has scrupu- 
lously followed the originals, reproducing the 
MSS. in spelling, punctuation, and additions 
and corrections, and aiding the reader to dis- 
tinguish at a glance the several peculiarities by 
he use of varieties of type. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue title of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s forth- 
coming work is Ceremonial Institutions. Mr. 
Spencer purposes to winter in Egypt. 


Mr. T. Lovis Oxtey has in the press 
Miecislas: a Study from Life, a memoir of 
Miecislas Kamienski by his father. It will be 
published by Messrs. Kerby and Endean. The 
same firm have also in preparation 7'he Marvel- 
lous Little Housekeeper, by Mdme. Bunon. 


WE are interested to hear that Mr. Escott’s 





large and important book—England: its People, 
Polity, and Purswits—published this week by 
Messrs. Cassell, is from beginning to end wholly 
new, and the result, not only of long labour on 
the part of its author, but throughout of his 
personal observation and experience. 


A ‘‘ CALEDONIAN CLUB ” in New York intends 
to publish in the course of 1880 the ‘ most 
sumptuous edition of the works of Robert 
Burns that the world has seen.” 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FarRRAN will shortly 
publish a work by the author of the manuals 
entitled Plain Needlework, Plain Knitting, &c. 
It will consist of Plain Hints for those who have 
to Examine Needlework, whether for Government 
Grants, Prize Associations, or Local Managers, to 
which will be added skeleton demonstration 
lessons, to be used with the demonstration frame, 
haberdashery gauges, and other useful hints. 
A glossary of terms used in the needlework 
required from the scholars in public ele- 
mentary schools, carefully drawn up from 
trustworthy sources, will be appended. 

A NEw North-London local paper, entitled 
the Seven Sisters’ and Finsbury Park Journal, 
is announced for publication on the 20th inst. 
We understand that the new venture is by the 
proprietor of the Hampstead and Highgate 
Express, a local paper which has met with con- 
siderable success during the past twenty years. 


Mr. Paton, of the Kelvin grove Museum, 
Glasgow, has recently been negotiating for the 
transter of a portion of the India Museum ool- 
lection to Glasgow. There is reason to believe 
that the negotiations have been, or soon will be, 
successful. 


Pror. W. Rosertson Smitu, of Aberdeen, 
has left for Egypt to resume his researches and 
studies there. 


A NEw opera has been successfully produced 
at Manchester. The music is by Mr. F. Stanis- 
laus and the libretto by Mr. R. T. Gunton. The 
subject is based upon Mr. W. H. Ainsworth’s 
novel, The Lancashire Witches. 


For some time past the Milan publishing 
firm of Vallarda has been issuing monographs 
dealing with noteworthy Lombards. The latest 
issue treats of the statesman Hieronymus 
Morone, who exercised so great an influence 
upon Northern Italy at the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The biography of this man, who was reared in 
Machiavellian principles, is of more than common 
interest. 


RoBERT HAMERLING has just finished acomedy 
called Lord Lucifer, and is now writing a novel 
of modern life; and Sacher-Masoch has com- 
pleted the libretto of a comic opera, Die Wiichter 
der Moral, to which the composer Unger is 
writing the music. 

THE publisher G. C. Sansoni, of Florence, 
proposes to publish a collection of rare or un- 
published writings of every period of Italian 
literature, drawn principally from the libraries 
of Florence. The first volume of this series 
will shortly be issued, containing the ancient 
Novelle of the Codici Panciatichiano-Palatino 
138 and Laurenziano-Gaddiano 193, with aa 
introduction on the history of the text by Guido 
Biagi. 

THE programme of the Society of Arts for its 
126th session has just been issued. The follow- 
ing are the papers to be read at the evening 
meetings before Christmas :—Nov. 26—‘‘ Sug- 
gestions for Dealing with the Sewage of 
London,” by Major-Gen. H. Y¥. D. Scott; 
Dec. 3—‘‘ Apprenticeship: Scientific end Un- 
scientific,” by Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson; 
Dec. 10—‘‘ Art Vestiges in Afghanistan; the 
Results of Some Recent Explorations in_ths 
Jellalabad Valley,” by William Simp-on; Dec. 
17— The Panama Canal,” by Capt. Badford 
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Pim. The dates of the papers after Christmas 
are not announced, but the following are 
among the subjects to be treated :—‘‘ Domestic 
Poisons,” by Henry Carr; ‘‘ Gas Furnaces and 
Kilns for Burning Pottery,” by Herbert 
Guthrie; ‘‘ The Utilisation of Slag,” by Charles 
Wood; ‘‘ Art in Japan,” by O. Pfoundes; ‘‘ The 
Trade and Commerce of the Yenisei,” by Henry 
Seebohm ; ‘‘ Modern Autographic Printing Pro- 
cesses,” by Thomas Bolas; ‘‘ ‘The History of the 
Art of Book-binding,” by Henry B. Wheatley ; 
“ Art Ironwork,” by J. W. Singer ; ‘‘ The History 
of Musical Pitch,” by A. J. Ellis; ‘‘ The Recent 
History of Explosive Agents,” by Prof. Abel ; 
‘“ Treland and its Resources,” by C. G. W. Lock ; 
“The Future of Epping Forest,” by William 
Paul. Three courses of ‘‘ Cantor Lectures” are 
to be given. The first course is by Dr. Charles 
Graham, Professor of Chemical Technology at 
University College, London, on ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of Bread and Bread-making;” the second on 
“The Manufacture of Indiarubber and Gutta- 
rcha,” by Thomas Bolas; the third by R. W. 
dis, on ‘‘ Art Decoration and Furaiture.”’ The 
first meeting of the session will be held on the 
19th inst., when the opening address will be 
delivered by Lord Alfred 8. Churchill, chairman 
of the council. 


In the tenth volume of his Archives de la 
Bastille, M. Ravaisson deals with the question of 
the Man in the Iron Mask. His solution is 
that this mysterious being was Sébastien de 
Penancourt, Comte de Keroualle, ensign of the 
Duc de Beaufort’s guards, and brother of 
‘‘ Madam Carwell,” mistress of Charles II. 


A MONUMENT has been erected at Belluna 
in honour of the great lexicographer Egidio 
Forcellini. 


It is stated that Dr. Gerland has succeeded 
in discovering in the Cassel State Library and 
in the archives at Hanover a whole series of 
important original letters hitherto unknown, 
from the pen of Leibnitz, and of Papin, one of 
the inventors of practical applications of the 
power of steam. 


THE Bavian inscription of Sennacherib usurps 
the whole of the thirty-ninth number of the 
Bibliothéque de 0 Ecole des hautes Etudes. It has 
earned for its author—M. Henri Pognon, Attaché 
au Ministére des Affaires Etrangtres—the title 
of ‘* Eléve diplémé de la Section d’ Histoire et de 
Philologie de 1’Ecole pratique des hautes 
Etudes,” and may with advantage be taken as 
a model by other Assyriologists in treating 
these ancient texts. The first part, now issued, 
contains the text and translation printed on 
opposite pages (eighteen pp.), to which is 
added a philological commentary or analysis of 
seventy-seven pages, in which the author, 
taking the text almost line by line, gives the 
reasons for his interpretations of many words. 
When complete, the book will also contain 
three appendices and a glossary. 


OnE of the oldest codes of German law, the 
ancient Sachsenspiegel of feudal right and land 
tenure, has lately been printed in Germany and 
—— in book form under the editorship of 

err A. Liibben. The MS. from which this 
curious code of laws is derived is that known as 
the Uldenburg Codex Picturatus. It was written 
and illustrated by a monk named Hinrich 
Gloyesten, or Gloysteia, in the year 1336, and is 
the oldest known MS. in the Low-German 
dialect in existence. It is beautifully written 
0n 136 folio. sheets of parchment, one of which 
18 given in facsimile in the present edition, which 
reproduces also the marvellously quaiut illus- 
trations to the text. As these must rank among 
the earliest productions of German art they 
have undoubted antiquarian interest, though a. 
efforts of artistic skill they are not remarkable. 
Mauy of the figures are given with blank faces, 
the artist having apparently forgotten or found 


himself unable to put in their features; and a 
representation of the Nativity is about the most 
comic rendering we have ever seen of that event. 
A short explanation of these illustrations is 
given by Herr F’. von Alten, for it is difficult in 
many cases to decipher their meaning. 


WE are promised a preface to L’ Htrangére, 
in which M. Alexandre Dumas fils will attack 
the theories of the naturalistic school. 


M. H. MonoEavx, of Mons, is about to 
ublish an important work by M. Louis 
ymans on the social, political, and commercial 
history of Belgium since 1830, entitled Belgique 
contemporaine. 


M. E. UricorcHsEA, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, has just published the first 
fasciculus of a translation of Caspari’s Arabic 
Grammar. 


THe Historische Gesellschaft of the canton 
of Aargau held its annual gathering in Kulm 
on October 20. Among the agenda were 
lectures by Rector Emil Faller on ‘‘ Kulm,” 
and by Prof. J. Hunziker on ‘‘ The Alamannic 
Dwelling-house.” Prof. Rochholz gave an 
account of the Roman antiquities which have 
been found in the Kulmerthal. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE regret to hear that the Church Missionary 
Society have received discouraging news of the 
condition of affairs at their Nyanza Mission. 
Hostile influences are believed to have been at 
work, and the attitude of King Mtesa has been 
for some time not over friendly. In May last a 
rumour reached the King that the Egyptians 
were advancing their posts farther towards his 
country, and he appears to have accused the 
missionaries of complicity in the matter. While 
utterly denying the charge, they offered to send 
two of their number with his messengers to 
Col. Gordon, and accordingly Mr. Felkin started 
for Egypt in advance on May 17 to prepare the 
way for the party who were to follow in com- 
pany of the Rey. C.T. Wilson. Mr. Felkin has 
written home from Fatiko, in Egyptian terri- 
tory, forwarding a letter from Mr. Wilson dated 
June 26, from which it appears that he and 
four chiefs were on their way north, but still in 
Uganda territory. Messrs. Stokes and Copple- 
stone had been permitted by Mtesa to go to the 
south side of the lake on condition that they 
sent up the mission stores left there. The 
position of the three missionaries left at Mtesa’s 
Court is certainly not an enviable one, and the 
whole affair shows the danger of placing im- 
plicit trust in the professions of a savage chief. 


THE London Missicnary Society are also 
experiencing considerable anxiety at the con- 
tinued absence of intelligence from their Tan- 
ganyika expedition. They have accordingly 
asked Dr. Laws, of Livingstonia, to despatch 
trustworthy messengers to Ujiji to enquire into 
se of the mission and to bring letters 

ack, 


THE Abstract of the Indian Surveys for 1877- 
78 contains an interesting account of recent 
efforts made to solve what is perhaps the most 
important problem yet remaining for geographi- 
cal enterprise—the upper course of the Brahma- 
putra. On the one ax we know the general 
direction of the Sanpu, or Great River of Thibet, 
from its rise near the sister source of the 
Indus to the extreme east of the Thibetan 
plateau. On the other hand, we are well ac- 
quainted with the fact that the main stream of 
the Brahmaputra, at the head of the Assam 
valley, is made up by the confluence of three or 
four great rivers. That one of these rivers is 
identical with the Saupu may be regarded as 
beyoud reasonable doubt, though an English 
engineer in Burmah has recently revived the 





theory that the Irrawaddy is the continuation 


of the Sanpu. In 1877-78 a surveying party 
from Assam penetrated into the Miri Hulls, and 
proved by actual measurement that the volume 
of water in the Dihong is nearly threefold that 
of the Subansiri, thus confirming the general 
opinion that the former river is the min con- 
stituent of tae Brahmaputra, and presumably 
the continuation of the Sanpu. In the same 
ear, a native explorer, trained by General 
alker, and officially knownas N—m—g, tiaced 
the course of the Sanpu from Chedang, the 
lowest point determined by the well-known 
Pundit Nain Sing in 1875, for a further 
distance of about 200 miles, as far as Gyala 
Singdong. The gap in our positive know- 
ledge is thus reduced to only about 100 miles, 
in the course of which the head waters of the 
Brahmaputra must fall about 7,000 feet and 
pierce by an unknown gorge the barrier-chain 
of the Himalayas. 


WE understand that the statements which 
have appeared reporting the entire success of 
Mr. Alexander Forrest's expedition in the north 
of West Australia are somewhat premature, 
Latterly, on the contrary, matters seem to have 
gone very unfavourably for the party, as they 
got into a desert tract of country and were so 
hard put to it from want, the loss of horses, &c., 
that Mr. Forrest boldly resolved to push on 
alone to the nearest station on the overland 
telegraph line, whence he communicated the dis- 
tressed condition of his party to the Governor 
of West Australia on September 6. Having 
obtained some supplies at ,the station he re- 
turned to the main party, which was then 
camped at a place in about 132° E. long. 
and 16° S. lat. Before this, however, Mr. 
Forrest had discovered a large extent of good 
country well watered and covered with grass; 
he had also followed the course of the Fitzroy 
River for a distance of some 250 miles. As he 
hoped to bring his party in to the telegraph 
station towards the end of September, further 
news of the expedition may be looked for by an 
early mail from Australia, 


Mr. Jounston’s Handbook to the Terrestrial 
Globe (W. and A. K. Johnston) is a somewhat 
slovenly treatise on a very commonplace 
subject. In one place we are told that a degree 
contains sixty-nine statute miles and a-half, in 
another that its length is only sixty-nine miles 
and one-sixth, while in the table on the last page 
69°2000 miles are adopted. This table, by-the- 
by, is copied from Dr. Jamieson’s old Manual 
of Map-Making. It would be quite as correct 
had three of the decimal places been omitted. 


Dr. F. V. Haypven, in the Bulletin of the 
United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey, vol. v., No. 2, describes the Two Ocean 
Pass, which lies in lat. 44° 5' and is remarkable 
on account of its bifurcating river, the existence 
of which was known to the old trappers Two 
Ocean Creek rises in a gorge to the south of 
the pass. It discharges—at all events during 
part of the year—a portion of its water into the 
Columbia of the Pacific, and the remainder 
into the Upper Yellowstone. A marsh, con- 
verted occasionally into a lake, occupies the 
summit of the pass, and appears to drain into 
both these arms, but the fork lies at some 
distance to the east of it. 


THE current number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography contains an unusually varied 
amount of information, though a large proportion 
of space is given to America. In the tirst place 
we have Mr. F. A. A. Simons’ notes ca the 
topography of the Sierra Nevada of Santa 
Marta in the United States of Columbia, re- 
garding which but little has been hitherto 
accurately known. Mr. Simons has also sup- 
plied a map of the northern part of the State 
of Magdalena, on which are shown his routes 
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and the altitudes of various places. Mr. T. W. 
Goad follows with a general outline of the 
work of Lieut. Wheeler’s surveying expedition 
in Oregon in 1878; and Mr. Delmar Morgan 
contributes a brief account of Col. Pévtsof’s 
expedition last year in North-West Mongolia. 
The geographical notes this month are very 
full, and many of them of great interest. They 
include a résumé of this year’s Dutch Arctic 
expedition, some particulars of Dr. Emil Holub’s 
career and work as a traveller, and a lengthy 
account of the native territories of South 
Central Africa from an official document fur- 
nished by the Colonial Office. Turning to Asia, 
we have extracts from an interesting letter from 
Major Tanner, detailing his preliminary studies 
before his recent attempt to enter Kafiristan, 
and the last news of Col. Prejevalsky. From 
another note we learn that Dr. Crevaux returned 
to France in September from his exploration of 
the Ica, to which we referred some time back. 
A large part of the concluding portion of the 
number consists of summaries of the papers read 
in the geographical section at the late meeting 
of the British Association. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


By the death of Mr. John Blackwood, which 
we announced last week, there is broken another 
of the links which connected the literature of 
the present with that of a past generation—the 
time of George Eliot with the time of Walter 
Scott. The sixth son of William Blackwood, 
the founder of the firm and magazine of the 
name, he was born in 1818, and educated at the 
High School and University of Edinburgh. 
After leaving college he spent three years in 
Continental travel, and, having acquired a know- 
ledge of the publishing business in the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Whitaker and Co., he, in 
1840, undertook the management of the London 
branch which the Blackwoods then opened in 
Pail Mall. Already familiar with the members 
of the brilliant literary clique whose names are 
associated with the Edinburgh of half-a-century 
ago, he now mixed with the littérateurs of the me- 
tropolis, formed many life-long friendships, with 
Thackeray among others, and established valu- 
able English connexions for the house which 
he represented. In 1845 Mr. Blackwood returned 
to Scotland and shortly afterwards entered upon 
the general management; of the firm and the 
editorship of the magazine. For the next thirty- 
three years he conducted both with a tact and 
liberality which well maintained their high pres- 
tige. Gradually, as time thinned the ranks of the 
old contributors to Maga, as Alison and Aytoun, 
‘* Delta” and Neaves, Lytton and Lever dropped 
away, their places were filled by Mrs. Oliphant, 
John Hill Burton, John Skelton, Laurence 
Oliphant, Gen. Hamley, Cols. Chesney and 
Lockhart, and a host of writers not less able. 
His keen literary discernment recognised the 
talent of George Eliot while she was yet un- 
known, and the Scenes from Clerical Life, her 
first literary venture, appeared in his magazine 
in 1856. Distinguished in all his dealings with 
the public by the strictest probity, he was 
known to a narrower circle as a genial companion 
and a true friend. In spite of failing health he 
was busy to the last with his work, and we 
understand that the greater part of the Novem- 
ber magazine passed beneath his editorial 
supervision. Gray. 


Mr. James MarpMenT, a Scotch advocate 
although a native of London, who died in Edin- 
burgh on the 24th ult., was notable as having 
been acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, and as 
one of those patient, burrowing genealogists 
and antiquaries who abound in Scotland. His 
most ambitious work was, perhaps, Zhe Dra- 


matists of the Restoration, edited with the assist- 
ance of Mr. W. H. Logan; his best will prob- 
ably prove to be his account of the Crawford 
and Balcarres families. should it be complete, 
and published after his death. Among his 
other works were books of Scottish Ballads 
and Scotch Pasquils, and an Account of the Banna- 
tyne Club. 


Dr. EBENEZER HENDERSON died at Muckart 
on the 2nd inst. He wasthe author of Historical 
Horology, The Beauties and Curiosities of Science, 
The Life of James Ferguson the Astronomer, A 
Treatise on Astronomy, Annals of Edinburgh and 
Leith, Annals of Glasgow, Annals of Dunferm- 
line, &c. 


THE death :s announced of Marie-Roch-Louis 
Reybaud, a member of the Institute, at the age 
of eighty. After repeated visits to India and 
the Levant, he undertook in 1830 to edit the 
Histoire scientifique et militaire de l Expédition 
Srangaise en Egypte, and ata later date wrote 
and edited several volumes of travel. In 1840-43 
‘he published Etudes sur les Réformateurs ou 
Socialistes modernes, which has gone through 
many editions; and in 1843 appeared his best- 
known work, Jéréme Paturot @ la Recherche 
dune Position sociale, followed by a continuation 
in 1848, entitled Jéréme Paturot a la Recherche 
dela Meillewre des Républiques, and by numerous 
other novels which have been universally pro- 
nounced to be inferior copies of his most success- 
ful book. 


THis week’s obituary likewise contains the 
names of the Bight Rev. W. R. Whittingham, 
Bishop of Maryland; of Mr. Charles Lewis 
Gruneisen ; and of Major Herbert Wood, R.E., 
author of a work on the hydrography of the 
Aralo-Caspian region. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A REMARKABLE number of the New Quarterly 
Magazine—the number for October—is perhaps 
specially noticeable by reason of an article on 
the novels of Thomas Hardy, probably the only 
living writer of fiction who, while having 
written much, has nearly always written 
with gevius. A careful and very thoughtful 
analysis of novels worthy of profound attention 
is here bestowed upon the whole series of Mr. 
Hardy’s volumes. The mention of the chiefly 
sensational tale of Desperate Remedies is indeed 
brief, and so is that of the one-volume story 
that shortly followed it—Under the Greenwood 
Tree. But a story as yet little known to any 
circle outside the comparatively narrow one of 
Mr. Hardy’s most faithful admirers—A Pair of 
Blue Eyes—receives weighty consideration, and 
is told in brief for the large public more 
familiar with his later work. Far from the 
Madding Crowd, The Hand of Ethelberta, and 
The Return of the Native receive their share of 
notice; the only work of Mr. Hardy, as far as 
we know, which does not obtain criticism being 
that most piquant little comedy, That Distracting 
Young Preacher, which appeared but lately in 
the New Quarterly itself. With the general tone 
of sympathetic yet not extravagant praise of Mr. 
‘Hardy’s work displayed in this article we can 
find no fault; indeed, we should ourselves have 
been tempted to express in even stronger and 
warmer terms our admiration of the great new 
things in literature which Mr. Hardy has given 
us. But, on the other hand, it would have been 
possible with justice to point out in this 
series of romances worse and more crying evils 
than have been indicated by the reviewer. The 
occasional failure to reach the high standard set 
up, so to speak, by the general quality of these 
most interesting novels is well enough pointed 
out, but a standard much lower than that which 
the best things in the books establish for the 
whole is fallen short of in more than one long 





portion of this and that narrative. To be im- 





robable with an improbability not demanded 
y the genius and conditions of the story—to 
be melodramatic where melodrama is most of all 
a disappointment—are faults which the writer 
of The Return of the Native does not by any 
means escape. A greater completeness would 
therefore, we think, have been given to the 
review—it would have been more final, so far 
as finality can be reached in one man’s estimate 
of another—if it had included the exhibition, 
not only of Mr. Hardy’s occasional inferiority 
to himself, but of his occasional inferiority to 
the more measured and calculating writers 
whose serviceable talent has to fill the place of 
genius as adroitly as it can. Thus much, 
briefly, by way of qualification, but it remains 
true that the reviewer’s estimate of Mr. Hardy 
is in the main both subtle and sagacious. The 
place of women in his novels is well indicated ; 
the interest is always with the woman. But 
that his women are in any disparaging sense 
the women of a man novelist—“ men’s women ” 
—we cannot readily allow. Probably no woman 
lives who would be able to do Mr. Hardy's justice 
to all sides of the women he deals with. Doubt. 
less no woman could paint women with half of his 
appreciation of what it is that is fascinating in 
them, half his power of making them fascina- 
ting—nay, “ distracting’’—to us. The reviewer 
appreciates most justly, as we think, Mr. 
Hardy’s dealing with the passion of love. No 
love scenes in modern fiction are so interesting 
as his, at the same time so delicate and so 
veracious; no other living novelist repre- 
sents hesitation and uncertainty in love in 
ways that make them not unnatural and not 
undignified—in ways that save them from the 
taint of triviality. The review is throughout 
suggestive and subtle, but, indeed, to live 
in the atmosphere of Mr. Hardy’s novels is 
to live in‘an atmosphere of intellectual and emo- 
tional subtlety. His work is to be pondered 
over, for much brooding has produced it. In it 
there are tones of thought and feeling as profound 
as Wordsworth’s, and drawn, it would seem to 
us, from experiences as remote and lonely. Its 
finest things are not of the kind that contribute 
to the largest of immediate success, but of the 
kind that keep it among enduring literature. 


THE article in the New Quarterly on ‘‘ Realism 
in Dramatic Art,” which a contemporary 
announces to be the work of Dr. Westland 
Marston, is indeed in matter weighty enough 
and in style luminous enough to well proceed 
from the pen of that poetical and delicate 
dramatist. We commend it to the thought of 
all readers who care about the theatre, who 
regret its frequent degradation, who hope for 
its eventual revival. In it the place of a right 
realism is ably and precisely marked, while an 
irresistible plea is made for the dominance on 
the stage of such dramatic work as takes 
account of the passions of the race more than 
of the eccentricities of the individual. Further, 
it is shown in several pages of analysis calmly 
cruel how very needless for all purposes of 
legitimate realism—of genuine veracity—are 
the loathsome details with which M. Emile Zola 
and the men of his school load work which very 
likely is by no means in its aims blameworthy. 
A worthy protest is made against the naturali- 
sation on the stage or in narrative fiction of 
the irrelevant types of superfluous ugliness 
which meet us in L’ Assommoir. 








FUTURE EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. 
MaRIeTTE-BEY, in a paper read before the 
members of the Académie des Inscriptions} et 
Belles-Lettres (October 10, 1879), has sketched a 
programme for future explorations in Egypt, 
such explorations to be undertaken with an 
especial view to the elucidation of certain 
obscure epochs in the ancient history of the 
country. Going back to a period so inconcely‘ 
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ably remote that it has hitherto been regarded 
as purely mythical, M. Mariette asks if it is 
well that we continue dating from the reign of 
Menes; and whether it would not be more 
reasonable to recognise in the Horshesu of the 
Turin papyrus a race of early chieftains under 
whose rule were evolved the first beginnings of 
Egyptian civilisation. Again, 436 years are 
believed to have elapsed between the end of the 
Sixth and the beginning of the Eleventh Dynasty; 
but of this mysterious period no records of any 
description have as yet been discovered. Is it 
not possible to recover some clue to these lost 
chapters of history? Then there is the problem 
of the Shepherd invasion. Who were the 
Hyksos? What were the characteristics of 
their rule? Why was their memory held up to 
the detestation of all succeeding generations? 
These are difficult questions; but Mariette-Bey 
believes that by means of well-directed excava- 
tions they may yet be answered. He thinks he 
can strike the locality in which the solution of 
each problem lies hidden. For evidence as to 
the Horshesu, he points to Teni (Greek Thinis), 
first of Egyptian capitals and birthplace of 
Menes. It was from Teni that this earliest 
historical sovereign went northwards to 
turn the course of the Nile and lay the 
foundations of Memphis; and it was from 

Teni that the heirs to the double crown long 
derived their title. Most of the oldest stelas in 
the Boolak Museum come, it will be remem- 
bered, from that very ancient tumulus at Teni 
which is locally known as Kom-es-Sultan (the 
Mound of the King), a name which probably 
perpetuates some dim tradition of Menes him- 
self. It is now many years since M. Mariette 
predicted that tombs of the First Dynasty might 
some day be found in the lowest strata of this 
mound, which is, in fact, a hill of heaped-up 
sepulchres. One may therefore conjecture 
that he now hopes to explore it to its founda- 
tions. The Delta would, of course, be the 
ae field for researches concerning the 

yksos. 

_In conclusion, M. Mariette plans an exhaus- 
tive study of the great temple at Medinet 
Haboo, and a final exploration of the burial- 
fields of the ancient empire, the results of these 
last labours to be published with facsimiles of 
paintings and texts. 

Such is the programme in aid of which 
Mariette-Bey solicits the adhesion of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. He 
believes that the moral support of this learned 
body may have weight with the new Khedive, 
upon whose liberality and good-will the final 
issue depends. The Académie has referred M. 
Mariette’s proposition to the consideration of a 
select committee. In the meanwhile, remem- 
bering how want of funds has all along been 
his besetting difficulty, one is tempted to ask 
whether more substantial encouragement might 
not be forthcoming if M. Mariette were to 
embody his views in a memoir addressed to a 
wider audience. Egyptology is a science that 
appeals not to Egyptologists only, but to 
archaeologists, philologists, anthropologists, 
Bible-students, artists, and travellers all over 
the world. From so large a circle of sym- 
pathisers there might easily be collected a 
reserve fund which should, from time to time, 
be used to supplement the hoped-for, but too 
certainly inadequate, Khedival subsidy. 

AmeELIA B, EDWARDS. 








SELECTED BOOKS. 
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Brepermann, W. Frhr. v. Goethe-Forschungen. Frankfurt- 
a-M.: Literarische Anstalt. 
Burpo, A. Niger et Bénué: Voyage dans l’Afrique centrale. 
y Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 
Avsvesson, L.M. La Fauconnerie au moyen Age et dans 
D es Temps Modernes. Paris: Ghio. 38 fr. 50 c. 
Avip, J. L, Jules. J. Louis David, Peintre francais: Docu- 
Ments inédits et Souvenirs, Paris: Havard. 50 fr. 





Daviiirer, Ch. Les Arts décoratifs en Espagne au moyen 
Age eta la Renaissance. Paris: Quantin. 10 fr. 

Epwarps, H. Sutherland. The Russians at Home and the 
Russians Abroad. W.H. Allen & Co. 21s. 

Lesreton,G. Le Salon en Porcelaine du Palais Royal de 
=— et les Porcelaines du Buen Retiro. Paris: Simon. 

r. 

Lvesxz, M. Geschichte der italienischen Malerei vom 4. bis 

yy Jabrh, 2. Bd. Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert. 


. 40 Pe. 
Lux, * E. Von Loanda nach Kimbundu. Wien: Hélzel. 
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MarsuHatt,A.and M.P. The Economics of Industry. Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. 

Micuet, E. Monuments religieux, civils et militaires du 
Gitinais. Paris: Drouin. 100 fr. 

Nino, = a Usi Abruzzesi. Napoli: Detken & Rocholl. 


L. 2.50. 
—— J. _ History of the British Tarf. Sampson Low & 
0. iS. 

Srorza, G. F. M. Fiorentini ei i suoi Contemporanei 
Lucchesi. Napoli: Detken & Rocholl. L. 20. 

Srorrk, F. Option u. Plebiscit bei Eroberungen u. Gebiets- 
eessionen. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. M. 

Tarior, the late Bavard. Studies in German Literature. 
Sampson Low & Co. 10s. 6d. 

THIELMANN, Frhr. M. v. Vier Wege durch Amerika. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 30 M. 

Yrrarte. Ch. 


Venice: its History, Art, Industries, and 
Modern 


Life. Trans. F. Sitwell. Bell. 52s. 6d. 


Theology. 


ae = aa A i H. MHebraisms in the Greek Testament. 

Bell. 8s. 6d. 

Psatmt chaldaice et syriace. 3M.50Pf. Psalmi graece et 
syriace. $M,50Pf. Ed. E. Nestle. Tiibingen: Fues. 


History, &c. 


ABIRUN?’s Chronology of Ancient Nations. Trans. 0. E. 
Sachau. W.H. Allen & Co, 42s. 

BacHEtin-DertorENNE. La Science des Armoiries. 
Lib. des Bibliophiles. 15 fr. 

Buse, B. Lorenzo de Medici als italienischer Staatsmann. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 4 M, 80 Pf. 

GaRoL1Lo, G. Teodorico, Rei dei Goti e degl’ Italiani. Napoli: 
Detken & Rocholl. L. 4. 

Metreenicu, Prince, Autobiography of. Trans. R. Napier. 
Bentley. 30s. 

Monvuments de l’Abbaye du Mont Saint-Michel : Reproduction 
d@’un Manuscrit du XVIII®° Sitcle. Paris: Reichel. 15 fr. 

SEPTENVILLE, E. de. Fastes militaires et maritimes du Por- 

L’Expédition de Ceuta en 1415. Paris: Martin. 

The Chronicle of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II., and Richard I., by Gervase, the Monk of 
Canterbury. Vol. I. Rolls Series. 10s. 

Twyrorp, A. W., and A. Grirrirus. Records of York Castle, 
a Court House, and Prison. Griffith & Farran. 
8. 6d. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 


Dvurneine, E. Robert Mayer, der Galilei d. 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Chemnitz: Schmeitzner 4M. 

Fucus, Th. U-b. die v. Dr. E. Tietze aus Persien mitge- 
— Tertiiirveranderungen. Wien : Gerold’s Sohn. 


Paris : 


Hitzer, V. Neue Conchylien aus den mittelsteirischen Medi- 
terranschichten. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
Kurss,G. Ueb. die Formen einiger Gattungen der Desmi- 

diaceen Ostpreussens. Berlin: Friedliinder. 2 M.50 Pf. 
Kruxenserc, C.F. W. Vergleichend-physiologische Studien 
ry die Kiisten der Adria. 1. Abth. Heidelberg: Winter. 


Noettine, F. Ueb. das Vorkommen v. Riesenkesseln im 
Muschelkalk v. Riidersdorf. Berlin: Friedliinder. 2M. 

QUAEBICKER, R. Karl Rosenkranz. Eine Studie zur Geschichte 
der Hegel’schen Philosophie. Leipzig: Koschny. 2 M. 

Srars, The, in their Courses, A Twofold Series of Maps, with 
a Catalogue. Triibner. 15s. 

SreInDACHNER, F. Ichthyologische Beitriige. VIII. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 1M 80 Pf. 

ZigG.ER, Th. Die Anfinge e. wissenschaftlichen Ethik bei 
den Griechen. Tiibingen: Fues. 1 M. 20 Pf, 


Philology, &c. 


Scui-Kinc. Das kanon. Liederbuch der Chinesen. Uebers. 
u. erkiiirt v. B. v. Strauss. Heidelberg: Winter. 17 M. 

Struve, O. De compositi operis Thucydidei temporibus. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1M. 

Srurrzincer, J. Ueb. die Conjugation im Rtitoromanischen. 
Winterthur. 1 M. 80 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SITE OF TROY. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 1, 1879. 

I purposely used the expression ‘‘ fragment 
of Cyclopean wall” in order to indicate the piece 
of masonry at the south-west corner of the 
acropolis of Bounarbashi. I visited the spot in 
company with Mr. Frank Calvert and Mr. F. W. 
Percival, and we all agreed in seeing marks of 
the pick on the stones ef which this piece of 
building is composed. At first I fancied, like 
Mr. Simpson, that this portion of the wall was 
prehellenic, but Mr. Calvert pointed out to 
me the marks of the pick, and a close exami- 
nation of the individual stones soon showed me 
that he was right. I feel sure that if Mr. 





Simpson visits Bounarbashi again and examines 
the stones in detail, he will be the first to 
recognise the correctness of the statement I 
have made in regard to them. 

A. H. Sayce. 








WHITSUNDAY, WITSUNDAY. 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W.: Nov. 1, 1879. 

Mr. H. Krebs, in his note on the above words 
(see p. 323 of the AcADEMY of this week), tries 
to vindicate the original form and meaning of 
the word spelt with an A. If he means by 
‘original meaning” that of ‘‘ Dominica in 
Albis,” concedo, as I have already admitted 
such an origin in my previous note. If, on the 
contrary, by “‘ original meaning” he means that 
of ‘‘ Pentecost,” nego. In fact, the absence of 
the hin this word in Wycliffe’s day, a subject 
about which Mr. Krebs takes great care not to 
say a single word, cannot be so easily slighted, 
and, besides, the distinction between these two 
Sundays must have been felt as necessary then 
as it is now in the Roman Catholic Church. 

If, on the other hand, as Mr. Krebs himself 
admits, the name of ‘‘ Whitsunday” was trans- 
ferred by the English. Church from the first 
Sunday ‘after Easter to the day of Pentecost, 
this fact evidently shows that before this trans- 
lation of name took place, this day must have 
been known by a different denomination, which 
precludes ‘‘ Whitsunday,” signifying ‘‘ Pente- 
cost,’ being more ancient than ‘‘ Witsunday.” 

It only remains for me to thank the ‘‘ Country 
Parson” (see p. 319 of the AcADEMy of this 
week) for his notice, and assure him that I 
would not have given as mine the etymology 
of ‘‘ Witsunday ” from ‘‘ Wit Sunday,” and not 
from ‘‘ White Sunday,”’ had I known Procter’s 
work when my attention was called to this 
subject by Wycliffe’s orthography. 

Lovis-LucIEN BONAPARTE. 








A RECTIFICATION. 

Berlin : Oct. 18, 1879, 
In his necrology of Prof. Karl Bernhard Stark 
in the AcADEmy of October 25. p. 309, Mr. A. 8. 
Murray mentions Stark’s Jahresbericht iiber 
die Archiiologie der Kunst as published in the 
Philologus. We beg to state that this Report, 
alluded to in many places of his Handbuch der 
Archiiologie der Kunst, appeared in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der classischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft, 1873, pp. 1465-1647. 
A continuation of this Report has not yet been 
published, but will very likely be given in the 
current year for the last five years by one of the 

ablest German scholars. 
8. Catvary AND Oo. 





British Museum : Oct. 23, 1879. 
Prof. Stark published in the Philologus, xiv., 
p. 645, and again xvi., p. 85, a Jahresbericht 
diber die Archiiologie der Kunst. It was of them 
I was thinking chiefly when I wrote about him, 
and thus was led to quote his last article of the 
kind as having appeared in the same publica- 
tion, instead of, as Messrs. Oalvary point out, 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, which, to make the 
mistake more accountable, stands immediately 
beside the Philologus, and rivals it in size, 

binding, and type. A. 8. Murray. 








GRIFFITH ROBERTS'S WELSH GRAMMAR. 
Lianwrin Rectory, Machynlleth: Nov. 1, 1879. 

Having contributed a few items to the dis- 
cussion lately carried on in Bye-gones respecting 
Griffith Roberts’s Welsh Grammar, I cannot 
but feel much interested by the communication 
of Prince L. L. Bonaparte on the same subject in 
the ACADEMY of November 1. I need no con- 
firmation that the book in question was printed 
in Italy and not in Wales, but'}I am especially 
indebted to the Prince for {the informatien 
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which he gives regarding another work by the 
same author. The existence of Athrawaeth 
Gristnogawl (1568) was unknown to the author 
as well as to the editor of the Cambrian Biblio- 
graphy, and I shall feel very thankful if the 
Prince will favour me, either through the 
AcADEmy or directly as above, with the full title 
of the little work. 

Some fifty years later another book appeared 
under the name of Athrawaeth Gristnogawl, or, 
more fully, Eglurhad Helaethlawn o’r Athra- 
waeth Gristnogawl, by Cardinal Bellarmin, 
translated, it is alleged, by Dr. Roger Smith, 
and printed somewhere on the Continent with- 
out either imprint or colophon. This, which is 
a considerably larger work than that mentioned 
by the Prince, will be found described in the 
Cambrian Bibliography, 8.a. 1618. A copy of 
it is in the British Museum, and I happen to 
know of two others in a gentleman’s library in 
Cardiganshire. 

Griffith Roberts is generally considered to be 
also the author of a work called Y Drych Chris. 
tianogawl (Christian Mirror), said to have been 
printed at Rouen (‘Rhotomagi apud haeredes 
Jathroi Faronis”) in 1585 under the editorial 
care of the above-named Roger Smith. Mention 
is made of this work in the Cambrian Biblio- 
graphy, p. 29, and some further account of it 
will be found in the Supplement to that work 
— in the Revue Celtique (i., 377). I 

ave seen but one copy of this rare book, and 
that was imperfect, the title and most of the 
introductory matter being wanting; hence I am 
not able to express any decided opinion whether 
it was printed at Rouen or not. Mr. W. W. E 
Wynne, of Peniarth, informs me that there is a 
copy of it in the British Museum, and he thinks 
that, like the Grammar, it was printed at Milan. 
It is at any rate in black letter, and not, as is 
the case with the Grammar, in the Italic 
character ; and the letters which represent dd, 
il, and w have no dots under them. 

D. Sirvan Evans. 

PS.—‘‘O dref. Fylen ” simply means “ from 
the town of Milan.” The insertion of points 
or stops where no stops should be, and the 
omission of them where they ought to be, are 
features common enough in the works of Griffith 
Roberts and contemporary writers, and there is 
hardly a page of the Grammar{which does not 
furnish us with examples, 








THE LATE CANON ASHWELL. 

Dulwich: Nov. 4, 1879. 
Permit me to point out a slight error in your 
notice of the late Canon Ashwell. After stating 
(correctly) that from 1865 to 1870 he was 
principal of the training college at Durham, 
you proceed—‘‘ and in the latter year was 
drawn away by the Bishop of Chichester to hold 
a similar position in the Southern city.” It was 
not a ‘similar position’? which he held at 
Chichester, but the principalship of the Theo- 
logical College for Candidates for Holy Orders. 
A training college for schoolmistresses does exist 
at Chichester, but with this Canon Ashwell had 

no special connexion. 8. CHEETHAM. 








THE GASCON DIALECTS. 
St. Jean de Luz: Nov. 3, 1879. 

I have more than once drawn attention, 
among his other excellent works, to M. Lespy’s 
Grammaire Béarnaise in the pages of the 
Acapemy (cf. September 21, 1878, p. 297, &c.); 
and I have also announced the eagerly looked-for 
dictionary of the same author. I have before 
me almost all the works mentioned by M. 
Luchaire in his chapter on ‘‘ Le Lexique de la 
Langue gasconne,” and several others besides. 
Nevertheless, I maintain my assertion, and 
ample proof, as I conceive, is to be found in M. 
Luchaire’s work. Had the Gascon dialects 


(mark the plural) been studied with the same 
care as the Provencal have been, it is impossible 
that such a writer could have given as specimens 
pieces which cannot be recognised by the best 
native authorities, nor would he have been 
utterly silent on so many other points of philolo- 
gical interest connected with them. (2) In the 
MS. of my review I bad expressly noticed the 
mediaeval form of these dialects; but this, with 
much other matter, I was compelled to omit for 
want of space. I may perhaps insert it in 
French in§ the Bulletin of one of our local 
societies. 

May I venture to direct M. Meyer's notice to 
a great material hindrance to students of French 
dialects? In England and Germany I can pur- 
chase a separate number of any periodical ; 
in France, publishers have invariably refused to 
supply me with less than the whole year’s issue. 
I live away from public libraries, and simply 
cannot afford to take in the dozen or more 
periodicals which occasionally have articles on the 
dialects of South-West France; and thus I often 
miss what I would otherwise gladly see. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








HARINGTON ON MATRIMONY. 
Bristol: Oct. 27, 1879. 

The notice of this treatise in the ACADEMY 
(October 25, p. 305) raised in me a wish to 
know whether the William Harington who wrote 
it was connected with the Haringtons of Kelston, 
near Bath, whose reputed relations with King 
Henry VIII. are well known. But on collating 
the incidents of his life and death with the 
Genealogical Memoranda of Kelston, by the Rev. 
F, J. Poynton, the present rector of that parish, 
I found at once that William was too early for 
their settlement there. Nor does there appear 
any reason whatever to suppose that the treatise 
was intended for the use of the inhabitants of 
the diocese of Bath and Wells; for although 
the archdeaconry of Wells was among the re- 
motely separated pluralities of Harington’s 
friend, Polydore Vergil, there is no trace of any 
connexion of Harington himself with the West 
of England. The intimacy is sufficiently 
accounted for by their having both contempo- 
raneously held prebendal stalls in St. Paul’s, 
London. Moreover, the author begins this 
treatise by addressing Polydore: ‘‘Cum supe- 
riori anno (Polidore amantissime) animi recre- 
andi causa esses mecum ad ecclesiam nostram 
parochialem Trinensem.’” What church was 
this ‘ecclesia Trinensis,” where the pleasant 
meeting took place? MHarington was Rector of 
St. Anne-in-the-Willows, within) Aldersgate, 
1505, but resigned 1510. 

Then again, although the treatise{was printed 
in 1528, the author had died as long before as 
1523. If, therefore, the printed work had really 
contained a passage written up to circum- 
stances in the family politics of Royalty which 
only came forward in 1527 or 1528, its presence 
in the work would remain to be accounted for. 

THomas KERSLAKE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


“| Monpay, Nov. 10,8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Anatomy,” III., 


by J. Marshall, 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: Opening Address, by the 
Earl uf Northbrook; “The Dutch Expedition to Central 
Sumatra,” by Prof. P. J. Veth. 

Tvuxspay, Nov. 11, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on 
Mr. Blandy’s Paper on “ Dock Gates.” 

Wepxespay. Nov. 12,8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Anatomy,” 
IV., by J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘*Note on the Amplifier of 
Zeiss,” by Lieut.-Col. Woodward; ‘On Leptodora 
hyalina,” by H. E. Forest; “ A New Immersion Illumi- 
nator,” by J. Mayall, jun. 

Tuurspay, Nov.13,8p.m. Mathematical: “ On the Binomial 
(P_ 

Equation - 1 =0; Trisection and Quartisection,’ by 
Prof. Cayley; ‘‘On Cubic Determinants and other Deter- 
minants of Higher Class; and on Determinants of Alter- 
nate Numbers,” by R. E. Scott; “On a Problem of 
rer reg te I by 8. Roberts; “Notes on a Olass of 








Int sy” by T. R. Terry. 





Fripay, Nov. 14,7 p.m. Quekett. 
8pm. Royal Academy: “Anatomy,” V., by J, 
Marshall. 





SCIENCE, 
AN ACCADIAN LEGAL TEXT. 


Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze in Keil- 
schrift, os cage und Uebersetzung 
nebst ausfiihrlichen Commentar und zahi- 
reichen Excursen: eine Assyriologische 
Studie. Von Paul Haupt. (Leipzig; 
Hinrichs.) 


Ir is with genuine satisfaction that I hail the 
appearance of a young and brilliant worker in 
the field, hitherto so little cultivated, of the 
so-called Accadian or Sumerian studies, which 
have for their object the deciphering of the 
primitive and ante-Semitic idiom of Chaldea— 
the idiom of the inventors of the cuneiform 
writing. Noonehasfelt more deeply than myself 
all the inconvenience and danger of remaining 
almost alone in that obscure and difficult 
domain into which I had advanced as a 
pioneer, moving onward with toil, but, as I 
believe, opening a path for those who should 
afterwards penetrate farther than I had done, 
and whose progress should, in the course of a 
few years, obliterate the memory of my 
efforts. For this, unfortunately, in the 
march of science, is the inevitable lot of the 
inaugurators of a study. A moment always 
comes at which they are far outstripped by 
fresh comers, and at which it is well for them 
to stop, confining themselves for the future 
to encouraging those who come to reap 
what they have so laboriously sown, and 
to applauding their successes. For my 
part, I shall feel myself most fortunate when 
I can thus pronounce my nwne dimittis in the 
science of the Accadian dialect, and have for 
many years sincerely desired the moment 
when, ceasing to remain alone with Mr. Sayce 
in the prosecution of these studies, as impor- 
tant as they are difficult, I shall behold a 
complete phalanx of new workers take 
possession of the field which we have opened; 
and, starting from the point which we have 
reached, surpass our efforts, profiting by our 
hesitation and errors to advance with a more 
certain step. 

This moment seems to be approaching, and 
these workers are already arising in Germany. 
M. Fritz Hommel and M. Paul Haupt have 
simultaneously made their appearance in 4 
career in which a brilliant future may be pre- 
dicted for them. Both have formed their 
opinions at Leipzig, under the guidance of M. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, who perceived that nothing 
further could be done in Assyrian study unless 
it were united to the parallel study of Acca- 
dian, to which he always accords a considerable 
place in his course of lectures. Until the 
present time M. Fritz Hommel has only inci- 
dentally shown his profound knowledge of 
Assyrian and Accadian, particularly in a large 
number of passages in his remarkable book, 
Die Namen der Siiugethieren bei den Siidsemi- 
tischen Volkern (Leipzig). M. Paul Haupt, on 
the contrary, gives us the first part of a work 
especially dedicated to the study of the cele- 
brated legal fragment on the constitution © 
the family on which the greater number of 
Assyriologists have already exercised theit 
efforts, with an Accadian text accompanied by 
an Assyro-Semitic translation opposite. He 
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accompanies it with a very fully developed 
philological commentary, which affords him 
an opportunity of explaining the entire 
grammatical system of the language, such as 
he conceives it to be, and such as it is also 
considered by his master, to whose instruc- 
tions a considerable share in the pupil’s work 
must be attributed in the present case. 

That portion which has already appeared 
comprehends as yet only the analysis and the 
study of the first paragraph of the legal text 
which the young Assyriologist has taken for 
the subject of his remarks. It contains 
passages of great difficulty, the sense of 
which has long been mistaken by all transla- 
lators. The version adopted by M. Haupt is 
the best; he arrived at it in a perfectly inde- 
pendent manner, at the same time that I, on 
my side, published it in the first part of 
volume iii. of my Htudes Accadiennes. The 
commentary is rich in fresh facts, in ingenious 
and delicate observations; it reveals great 
knowledge and eminent philological qualities. 

But why has the author disfigured a work so 
remarkable by misplaced personalities ? Why 
has he allowed himself to be led into errors of 
form to which the Germans are only too 
liable? He is young, and consequently likes 
to accomplish something novel. I would not 
blame him for this if he did not also 
endeavour to impart to many of his dicta an 
appearance of greater novelty than they really 
possess. He never cites his predecessors save 
when he can detect them in a fault, and to 
attain this object he frequently even seizes 
upon errors which appeared in books already 
out of date, and which their authors have 
corrected many years since. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I could notice more than 
thirty examples of this kind in that portion of 
his work which has already appeared. Every 
reader will smile at his endeavours to prove, 
often by singular arguments, that the founders 
of the study in which he has just made such 
a successful début have no notion of the most 
elementary principles of philology, while he 
merely follows (without admitting it, of 
course) the principles and the methods 
established by those scholars, while im- 
proving on them in some points. This is 
the behaviour of a schoolboy who fires a 
pistol out of window to attract the attention 
of the public ; it is really unworthy of a man 
of M. Haupt’s abilities, and we entreat him 
most sincerely, in his own interest, to imitate 
for the future the perfect propriety with which 
M. Fritz Hommel always renders justice to 
his predecessors. No man is ever humiliated 
by acting thus; on the contrary,fhe elevates 
himself. 

In proportion as I feel myself compelled to 
speak with severity of M. Haupt with regard to 
his behaviour in matters of scientific courtesy, 
I sincerely rejoice in doing justice to his merit 
and learning in questions relating to the main 
point. The book contains many extremely happy 
passages, which form genuine onward steps 
in our knowledge. I will quote, as an example 
of these, his reading sa of the copulative con- 
Junction; the rich development which he has 
given to the law, formulated by myself, of the 
disappearance of the final consonant of Acca- 

an root-words in their absolute state, 
When that consonant consists of a dental, a 
guttural, an m, or an m; and his observations 





on the affinity between w and e in the vocal 
harmony of the Accadian tongue, from whence 
it results that the first of these vowels is in 
reality a «7. At other times the innovations 
of M. Haupt are less happy. Thus, I can- 
not concede to him that the suffix which 
forms certain adverbs should be read rw in 
place of as. On the contrary, the parallel 
existence of formations in es, as galli-es 
“greatly,” from gal, khigi-es, ** well,” from 
khig, khi, superabundantly prove that, with 
another dominant vowel, the true reading of 
these adverbs is gar-as from gar, gub-as from 
gub, azag-as from azag, &e. M. Paul Haupt’s 
transcriptions differ in many points from mine. 
But divergences of detail of this sort, even 
though very considerable, are still inevitable 
in the present state of science. The funda- 
mental principles of the reading and the 
essential characteristics of the grammar are, 
no doubt, now established ; but it is only by 
a long and minute series of studies that the 
power will be attained of fixing with certainty 
on the exact transcription of each of the 
numerous ideograms of the writing in every 
given case. Until then, the transliteration of 
Accadian texts will present points of great 
doubt on which the opinions of scholars will 
necessarily differ. 

I am the first to acknowledge that the study 
of Accadian or Sumerian is still in its infancy. 
But in spite of contradictions which ought 
never to have met with credit from any serious 
philologist, and the emptiness of which was 
sufficiently demonstrated by the most super- 
ficial knowledge of the cuneiform texts, this 
study is at the present moment established 
on a solid basis. I believe that no candid 
reader can doubt this, after having perused 
the work of M. Paul Haupt. The very nature 
of the grammatical questions which at present 
divide the new school of M. Friedrich 
Delitzsch from his predecessors is the best 
proof of it. Some of these questions are of 
fundamental importance in the mechanism of 
the language; but they could only present 
themselves in a study which has passed the 
first stages from its starting-point, and which 
is scientifically constituted in a solid manner. 
The principal question of difference, perhaps, 
is that of the suffixes of derivation, ga, da, ak. 
I have admitted them, as Mr. Sayce has done. 
The young German school absolutely rejects 
them, and only recognises forms of vocal pro- 
longation of the roots where we acknowledge 
the employment of the suffixes ga and da. I 
must avow that hitherto the reasons on which 
M. Friedrich Delitzsch and M. Paul Haupt 
rely do not appear to me decisive, and I am 
somewhat startled at the almost unlimited 
development of polyphony which would result 
from the application of their theory to this 
point. A little patience is necessary in this 
respect. The progress of knowledge will infal- 
libly show speedily who is in the right; and 
if formal proofs indicate that I am wrong I 
shall be the first to proclaim it. Truth is the 
one object which I have always sought, and 
no one aspires less than myself to the title of 
infallibility. Francois LENORMANT. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
The Human Species. By A. de Quatrefages. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) In this volume of the 
“ International Scientific Series ” the illustrious 





professor of anthropology in the Paris Museum 
publishes his views on the origin, antiquity, 
and distribution of the human species. Most 
naturalists are acquainted with M. desQuatre- 
fages’ attitude towards the Darwinian theory, 
and will therefore be prepared for the opinions 
expressed in the present work. They are, 
indeed, the same opinions which he has consis- 
tently held ever since Mr. Darwin’s views were 
first broached. In the organic world M. do 
Quatrefages recognises the manifestation of a 
distinct ‘‘ vital force,” and in the animal 
kingdom he sees the operation of a cause which 
he terms the ‘animal mind” (/’¢ me animale), 
a cause to which the phenomena of voluntary 
movements are attributed. Rejecting all forms 
of the evolution theory, he still holds out against 
the transmutation of species, and reiterates the 
objections which he had previously urged 
against this doctrine. The author’s great ser- 
vices to science compel respectful attention to 
these objections, but we must confess that they 
fail to carry conviction to us. All doctrines of 
evolution are based, he believes, ‘‘upon the 
confusion of race and species.” To M. de 
Quatrefages the term species still retains its 
old meaning, and much of his work is occupied 
in upholding the monogenistic origin of the 
human species. When polygenism was used 
as a scientific argument in support of slavery, 
monogenism did admirable service in main- 
taining that there was really no_ specific 
difference between the white and the black 
man. But to those who hold, as mosf modern 
biologists hold, some form of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, the distinction between the two 
doctrines has lost much of its significance. 
While M. de Quatrefages has not moved with 
the current of modern thought on the subject 
of man’s origin, he is remarkably advanced in 
his views on the antiquity of the human race. 
He admits, indeed, the evidence which the late 
Abbé Bourgeois brought forward in the shape 
of the Thénay flints to prove the existence of 
miocene man. The author's description of the 
physical characteristics of the prehistoric races 
of Canstadt, Cro-Magnon, and Furfooz are ex- 
tremely interesting, as might of course be 
expected from one of the authors of the Crania 
Ethnica. Indeed, whatever views the reader 
may hold with regard to ‘‘species” and the 
origin of man, he cannot fail to find much of 
interest in M. de Quatrefages’ volume, 


Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental 
and Applied. Translated from Ganot’s E/éments 
de Physique by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. Ninth 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Longmans.) 
This well-known work has been before the 
public for sixteen years, and has now reached a 
ninth edition. Each new edition has contained 
both additions and revisions in accordance with 
the progress of science. The present edition 
differs from the last by an increase of subject- 
matter of twenty-five pages, while twenty-four 
new illustrations have been added. The illustra- 
tions are extremely good, and the various subjects 
are discussed with a sufficient infusion of mathe- 
matics to make the book serviceable for the use 
of the highest forms in schools and for scholar- 
ship and other examinations. A useful series 
of vv and examples, which, however, 
might with advantage be enlarged, is given at 
the end of the book. 


The Model Locomotive Engineer, Fireman, and 
Engine Boy: comprising an historical notice of 
the Pioneer Locomotive Engines and their in- 
ventors, with a project for the establishment of 
certificates of qualitication in the running service 
of railways. By Michael Reynolds. (Orosb 
Lockwood and Co.) The title of this little boo 
sufficiently explains its object, which is purely 
technical. It is written for working-men in the 
locomotive departments of railways by one who 
appears to haye had a good {deal to do with 
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them, and who is therefore, no doubt, a good 
judge of the matter and style that are likely to 
interest them. His proposal to establish certi- 
ficates of knowledge and practical proficiency 
for the various grades of the locomotive service 
deserves attention. 


Alpine Plants Painted from Nature. By 
Joseph Seboth. (Swan Sonnenschein and Allen.) 
Mr. A. W. Bennett has edited a prettily got-up 
volume reproducing a hundred of these paint- 
ings, and has contributed concise and accurate 
botanical descriptions of each plant represented. 
The figures have no great merit either from an 
artistic or botanical point of view, but they 
usually serve to convey a more correct notion of 
the plants indicated than most illustrations to 
popular books on botany. But it isa pity to 
see so careful descriptions as these in such 
company. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Relations between the Atomic Weights and 
the Physical Properties of Elements and Com- 
pounds.—Dr. Carnelley recently communicated 
to the Royal Society a paper (of which an 
abstract is printed in the Proceedings, vol. xxix., 
p. 190) on this subject, in which he showed 
that, as regards the elements, the melting points 
are a periodic function of their atomic weights, 
and, as regards compounds, among other rela- 
tions, that the melting and boiling points and 
heats of formation of the normal halogen com- 
pounds of the elements are a periodic function 
of the atomic weights of the constituent elements. 
He describes also a process for calculating un- 
known melting and boiling points (in the case 
of halogen compounds) by a method of limits, 
which gives good results when applied to known 
melting and boiling points, the average error 
for all known boiling points being 0°8 per cent., 
and for all known melting points three per cent. 
It is also shown that a knowledge of the melting 
or boiling points of the halogen compounds of 
an element may serve for the determination of 
the atomic weight when the application of the 
methods of specific heat and vapour density is 
inadmissible, or the results obtained by these 
contradictory. An application of this is made 
in the case of beryllium, concerning the 
atomic weight of which there has recently 
been some dispute. Dr. Carnelley further 
discusses the influence of atomic weight on 
physical properties in a paper in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine (October 1879). In this, after 
drawing attention to the periodic law of Men- 
deljeff, which was first published in 1869 (Ann. 
Chem. Pharm., suppl. viii., pp. 133-229), and 
which states that ‘the properties of the 
elements are a periodic function of their 
atomic weights,” he draws attention to the 
relations between atomic weights and a number 
of physical properties, which are very inter- 
esting and important. Among these may be 
mentioned, in addition to boiling and melting 
points, co-efficients of expansion, hardness, 
order of capillarity, magnetic character, &c. 
He gives Mendeljeff’s and other tables showing 
the periodic rise and fall of the atomicity, 
melting points, &c., of the elements when they 
are ranged in ascending order of atomic weights. 
The importance of the mode of studying the 
elements and their combinations urged by Dr. 
Oarnelley is evident from the interesting realisa- 
tion of a prediction of Mendeljeff. An element 
was wanted to fill one of the gaps in his table 
of elements. He predicted its discovery, as 
well as some of its ‘properties—its ready fusi- 
bility, that its atomic weight would be 68, and 
its specific gravity 59. Since the publication 
of his paper, gallium has been discovered by 
Lecocq de Boisbaudran. Its atomic weight is 


69°8, its specific gravity 5956, and it melts 


at 30° O, 





An Indian Ichthyosaur.—In a palaeontological 
memoir recently issued by the Geological Survey 
of India, Mr. R. Lydekker describes the remains 
of a large ichthyosaur which have just been 
found in the Utatiur (Ootatoor) group of 
Trichinopoli. These beds represent the chalk- 
marl and upper greensand of England. The 
discovery of an ichthyosaur in the cretaceous 
rocks of India is naturally of great interest, 
since it shows the very wide geographical range 
of the genus. The remains consist of fifteen 
associated vertebrae, indicating an animal of 
very large size, and probably representing a 
new species. It is therefore to be called 
Ichthyosaurus indicus. 


The Vibratory Forms of Circular Plates.—The 
modes of vibration of circular plates were 
studied by Chladni by means of sand sprinkled 
over the plates, and in his memoir pub- 
lished in 1787 he enunciated the law that the 
pitch of a note yielded by a circular plate is pro- 
portional to the square of the number of dia- 
metral nodal lines. M. Decharme (Annales de 
Chim. et de Phys., sér. 5, vol. xvi., pp. 338-76) 
has confirmed this result as well as others by 
recent experiments, in which he adopted a 
method somewhat differing from that of Chladni. 
The vibrating plate, clamped at the centre, was 
covered with a thin layer of water, and then 
bowed at a point in the circumference in the 
usual way, some other point or points being 
damped by the fingers. The wateris thrown 
into vibration, and collects in symmetrical 
patches, scored over by tiny squares, which 
cover the ventral segments, while the nodal 
diametral lines are left bare. The picture is 
thus seen to be the reverse of that obtained 
when fine sand is used instead of water. 

Tue Report of the Royal Gardens, Kew, for 
1878 shows a very great increase in the collec- 
tions. The most notable addition to the 
herbarium is the mycological collection of the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.R.S., one of the most 
complete ever formed. The physiological labora- 
tory has been used by Prof. Burdon Sanderson 
for his researches on electrical phenomena in 
plants exhibiting spontaneous movements; by 
Prof. Church for investigating albinism in 
plants; by the Rev. R. Abbay for observing the 
development of Hemileia vastatrix, the coffee- 
leaf disease ; and by Mr. F. Darwin for obser- 
vations on the physiclogy of leaves. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have recoived the first number (dated 
January 1880) of the Literaturblatt fiir ger- 
manische und romanische Philologie (Heilbronn : 
Henninger), a monthly periodical edited by 
Drs. O. Behaghel and F. Neumann with the co- 
operation of Prof. K. Bartsch, and designed to 
keep philologists acquainted with what is being 
done in the Teutonic and Romanic branches of 
the science, including English. The immense 
increase of workers in the last few years, and 
the consequent specialisation of work, render 
such a pu lication almost indispensable; while 
the contact of Teutonic and Romanic philology 
in mediaeval literature and the English lan- 
guage makes it for students of either branch 
desirable, for those of English imperative, that 
they should hayé a general knowledge of the 
progress of both. The paper consists chiefly of 
reviews of recent works, which are followed by 
lists of new books and articles and other items 
of philological news. Judging by the quality of 
the present issue and the many well-known 
philologists (mainly German) who are giving 
their active support, the enterprise promises to 
be as successful and as useful as its promoters 
can desire. The only article directly relating 
to English is a review by H. Nicol of the first 
part of Prof. Skeat’s Ltymological Dictionary, 
and a few mistakes in the translation of it 





constitute the sole blemish we can detect in 
this welcome first number. 


_THE last number of Taalkundige Bijdragen 
(ii., 3) contains a valuable essay on the oldest 
West-Saxon Chronicle (the Parker MS. text) by 
Prof. Cosijn, in continuation of his earlier 
one on the Pastoral which appeared in the 
same journal. Here, also, Prof. Cosijn gives a 
full analysis of the phonology and inflections, 
with numerous references for each form, showing 
that they agree almost entirely in the two 
documents, although the Chronicle is in some 
respects the more archaic. One of the most 
interesting results of the author’s investigations 
is his proof that s between vowels was voiced 
(=z); as drefan forms its preterite dreefde, a0 
also resan, resde, implies a z-sound, just as, on 
the other hand, the voiceless cyssan forms its 
preterite cyste, the vocality of the inflection 
being in both cases determined by that of the 
root consonant. The derivation of the obscure 
mefre from a form which in Gothic would be 
ni aiw fuirhwau, “never in the world,” de- 
serves notice, as also the view that se and del 
are i-stems (Gothic daili-, Old High German 
seouui), and that they do not, therefore, prove a 
development of « out of ai-a, as is commonly 
assumed. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or BrericaL ARcHAEOLOGY.—(TZ'uesday, 
November 4.) 


A NUMBER of new members were elected.—A 
communication sent from Mosul, by Hormuzd Ras- 
sam, giving an account of his excavations in Assyria, 
&c., wasread. Mr. Rassam commenced the descrip- 
tion of his explorations in Assyria and Babylonia 
with an account of his discovery, at Kouyunjik, of 
the Palace of Assur-bani-pal, the dson of Senna- 
cherib. No correct account has yet been published 
of the manner in which Mr. Rassam discovered the 
palace. Mr. Layard having obtained the requisite 
permit in 1877, Mc. Rassam proceeded to Mosul. 
A large number of workmen were placed at Kou- 
yunjik to search for inscriptions, and a few others 
were employed to dig in unexplored spots. Mr. 
Rassam had heard of a mound called Balawat, 
situated about fifteen miles to the east of Mosul, 
where some copper plates bearing inscriptions and 
Assyrian figures had been found. Many difficulties 
being at last overcome, the excavations commenced, 
and resulted in the discovery of many antiquities, 
and the recovery of the bronze plates from the gates 
of the Temple of Balawat, reproductions of which 
are to be published by the society, and a coffer con- 
taining two alabaster tablets inscribed by Assur- 
nazir-pal, a translation of which was read before the 
society in March last by Ernest A. Budge. - The 
paper will be printed in a future part of the 7'ransac- 
tions, with plans and drawings of the different sites 
excavated. —A communication entitled, ‘* Le Décret 
de Phtah Totunen en Faveur de Ramsis II. et de 
Ramsés III.,” by M. Edouard Naville, was like- 
wise read, in which the author gave translations 
of two stelae. The first was erected in the great 
temple of Abu Simbel, by Rameses II., recordin 

his > 1t contains, in thirty-seven lines o 

hieroglyphs, the praises of the monarch, written in 
solemn and tical terms. The other is that 
erected by Rameses III. upon one of the pylons of 
the temple Ammon, at Medinet Habou. Finding 
the poetical composition of Rameses II. better 
fitted than any other to express the glory which 
he himself had gained, Rameses III. caused it to 
be engraved anew. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 
Breton Folk. By Henry Blackburn, with 171 
illustrations by R. Caldecott. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) Among works devoted to the illustration 
of travel in regions not very remote, and where 
travel may hardly be styled adventurous, this 
will certainly be the gift-book of the year, for 
it is well written in simple and familiar English, 
and it is illustrated in the most characteristic 
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and significant of ways. It has been a labour 
of love, yet very distinctly a labour. Three 
times the author went to Brittany, and twice 
did the artist go, and little has been missed 
that should have been gathered upon the 
ground that was travelled over. This was in 
the main the Brittany of the tourist and the 
Brittany of the sketcher. Few, for some inex- 
plicable reason, are the English tourists and 
sketchers who get below the point at which 
Brittany ceases to be wild, at which it takes to 
itself something of the softness and sunniness 
of La Vendée. But Messrs. Blackburn and 
Caldecott, if they have not traversed quite the 
whole country, have been over the greatest 
part of it, and they have made journey and 
sojourn nearly always with freshness of in. 
terest, freshness of mind and eye. The excel- 
lence of the book is the result of this. Mr. 
Blackburn’s information in Breton Folk is not 
hackneyed. Mr. Caldecott’s transcript of the 
country life and the life of the small provincial 
town, and that of the wide coast, is faithful as 
well as individual. He has for the most —_ 
avoided those temptations to caricature which 
naturally occur to an artist of his peculiar 
talent; and he has relied in the main upon the 
types (and in good sooth they are often strange 
enough) that are the familiar and every-day 
spectacle of the tourist in Brittany. Of course 
among so many illustrations, many are slight, 
and slight with the slightness, not of hand 
alone and of the number of touches on the 
paper, but with that of slight mental grasp— 
of an observation that has perceived keenly 
and quickly, but has not penetrated far. Some 
forty or fifty of the sketches—we need not 
particularise any one of these—might have been 
omitted, and the book, without being the gainer, 
would not precisely have been the loser. But 
against those that are insignificant—those that 
count for nothing in the attractiveness—there 
is to be set a mass that give us a very true 
revelation of Breton character, manner, and 
gait, and of Breton scenery—in its pleasant 
simplicities rather, of course, than in its wild- 
ness and grandeur. See, for examples, the full- 

age picture of Potato Harvest at St. Pol de 

éon (p. 74), and the charming little cut of 
the home-field with the farm-house tower in 
the background (p. 30). These things show 
the intimate sides of Breton country life— 
its grace and its attractive plainness. And 
these things are somewhat manifestations 
of Mr. Caldecott’s delightful art; therefore it is 
the more necessary to call attention tothem. As 
regards the power to understand and portray 
the quaint faces that here in Brittany naturally 
abound, no one can reasonably doubt Mr. 
Caldecott’s possession of that. But the thin 
wizened man at p. 11 may be cited as 
proof of it. Out of Brittany that individual 
could not possibly have been met. Thera is an 
old woman, too—her face put as a head-piece to 
one of the chapters—a face drawn with the easy 
power of a master of human expression, and 
with the courage of a master besides, for she is 
ugly and sour. Of the girl types, few are less 
temarkable. We have the occasional sauciness 
without which Mr. Caldecott would scarcely be 
happy—the richness, superabundance, pliability 
of expression, which distinguish so much the 
figures of his choice. But we have also the 
grave and immoveable visage—the much more 
typical Breton beauty, ordered of aspect, almost 
severe, agreeable only by purity of line, decision 
ef colour, dignity of movement. The book is 
not faultless, much as we have said in its 
praise, P, 65, for instance, shows a design 
that has degenerated into caricature, and 
caricature by no means expressive or admirable. 
We could willingly have dispensed with the 
astonished ’Arry, who is looking over the gate at 
the top of the Preface. ’Arry should have been 








eminently worthy of Mr. Oaldecott’s art exercised 
in a direction not hitherto familiar. Strength 
and correctness of design he did not go to 
Brittany to acquire, but a larger acquaintance 
with the picturesque and the curious, and an 
added, power of rendering these expressively. 


Raphael. By N. D’Anvers. Hans Holbein. 
By Joseph Cundall. (Sampson Low and Oo.) 
These two handbooks, which belong to the 
popular series of ‘“‘ The Great Artists,” may be 
recommended as fairly useful, though far from 
exhaustive, attempts to summarise the known 
facts about two of the most eminent painters that 
ever lived. Mr. Cundall has been content, very 
wisely, to follow Dr. Alfred Woltmann step by 
step, while Miss D’Anvyers has preferred to 
accompany Passavant and Springer less 
slavishly. In neither case is the result very 
inspiriting, but in that of Raphael it is par- 
ticularly inadequate. More is required from 
the most casual critic of the greatest of painters 
than a more or less intelligent arrangement of 
the meagre facts preserved by Vasari and 
others. We have a right to demand that 
the biographer should be in some degree 
conscious of the reasons why Raphael was so 
illustrious, and not merely of the barren fact, 
and that he should be able to set before us the 
outlines of that omniscience and ubiquity which 
made this man, as it has been aptly said, not a 
master but a school. Of this sense, or of any 
imaginative grasp of Raphael’s position in 
history, we trace nothing whatever in Miss 
D’Anvers’ treatise, which is moreover disfigured 
by some silly sentimentality about Margarita. 
We must give a word of praise to the illustrations 
in each volume ; those in the Holbein are par- 
my we 4 good, and well adapted to the purpose 
in hand. 


Canterbury in the Olden Time. By John 
Brent, F.S.A. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
This is a second edition of the book brought out 
by Mr. Brent in 1860, and so improved in size, 
in type, in matter, and in illustrations as to be 
practically a new book. The illustrations 
comprise copies of old engravings of portions of 
the city which no longer exist or are consider- 
ably altered, as well as drawings of antiquities 
found there. These, especially the coloured 
drawings of enamelled Roman brooches, are 
executed with the greatest care, and give a fair 
idea of the beauty of the originals. The 
volume, indeed, now forms a complete repertory 
of the antiquities of Canterbury—Roman, 
Saxon, and mediaeval, ecclesiastical and 
municipal—and should be in the hands of all 
who visit our metropolitan cathedral. Unfor- 
tunately, want of care in revision has resulted 
in a number of misprints which disfigure a book 
otherwise very creditably got up—such as Atherly 
for Athelney, Plantaganet, Lazanion, adjured for 
abjured, conventional for conventual, monstrous 
for monstrance, archaeopiscopal, and cormorant 
for commorant, though the last is, we are afraid, 
not a _ error, as a note is appended 
about the curious usage of the word. There 
are also several errors of a class not uncommon 
in antiquarian books—errors arising, not from a 
want of archaeological knowledge, but from 
ignorance or misunderstanding of common 
things. Even a schoolboy ows that a 
charioteer does not usually drive an auriga, 
and that the bear dogs kept in mediaeval times 
were not used for hunting native bears but for 
baiting imported ones, a sport which lasted till 
quite recent times, and is illustrated even in 
Alkens’ Sketches. Nor does there seem any 
difficulty in understanding the decree of the 
Burghmote for encouraging the manufacture of 
cloth, by which the mayor and brethren are 
ordered each to make two ‘‘ hole clothes.” Mr. 
Brent actually interprets this as ‘‘ holy clothes,” 
but of course it merely means “ whole cloths,” 





left at home. But on the whole the yolume is 









a piece of twenty-two yards. Is it possible that 
a bell inscribed ‘‘ Sancte George, ora pro nobis,” 
was made in the seventeenth century? It is 
usually believed that prayers to saints were 
obsolete in England some time before that 
century commenced. There is an interesting 
chapter on the numerous guilds and fraternities, 
which lasted from Anglo-Saxon, or perhaps 
even Roman, times to the last century, when 
the opposition of a “ foreigner” to their illegal 
exactions resulted in their termination. Several 
curious passages from their statutes are quoted, 
among them a remonstrance by the apothecaries, 
grocers, chandlers, and fishmongers against the 
competition of female labour, and Sabbatarian 
restrictions on barbers and minstrels. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


THERE is now open to the public a small and 
interesting collection of pictures at Messrs. 
Tooth’s gallery, 5 Haymarket. The impression 
on entering is that all the paintings are the 
productions of foreign artists, but this is not 
the case, as there are several English names 
in the catalogue. Jn the Manche, by M. 
Auguste Hagborg, is a very pleasing picture; 
the effect of strong light falling on the dancing 
surface of the sea, and reflected hither and 
thither, is most successfully given; and the 
figures of fishing-folk on the beach in the 
foreground are wisely made to look dark, 
with broken outlines, as they would ap- 

ar in nature with so strong a light 
behind them on the horizon. No. 13, by M. 
Blommers, called Au Revoir, is a work similar 
in colour and treatment, but less successfully 
rendered, the figures being clumsy and the 
whole effect rather heavy. Both of these 
ainters owe much to M. Mesdag. Suspense, 
by Mr. 8. E. Waller, is a new view of an old- 
fashioned subject—a duel. The combatants 
with drawn and active swords are seen at some 
distance through an open iron door; and 
although in the immediate foreground of the 
picture are two horses and a groom, strongly 
painted, the eye scarcely rests on thom, but 
follows the eager expression of the groom’s 
face as he cranes his neck forward to watch the 
two gentlemen fighting. Mr. Holl has two 
works here, one The Daughter of the House, 
which was in this year’s Royal Academy, being 
in his familiar style, the other, Widowed, recal- 
ling rather the manner of M. Israels. M. Tissot 
has a small picture, called Music, which gives a 
very discordant idea of its subject, the bluff. 
faced child sprawling on the floor and staring 
out of the frame seeming to suggest howling 
rather than harmony. It is scarcely worthy, 
even technically, of M. Tissot, although there 
is, as one would expect, some clever painting in 
it. The Lost Pet, by M. Hublin, ought to affect 
the spectator with regret, but unfortunately, 
through indecision on the part of the painter 
about the pet, which seems to be made up of 
the wet body of a duck with the pendulous 
head of a small stag attached to it, curiosity 
takes the place of pity. Cupid Disarmed, by 
M. Pinchart, is a strange picture. It represents 
a thin little boy with wings attached to his 
shoulders, and with his hands tied behind him, 
being pelted by ladies in Japanese costume, not 
too well secured about the shoulders. Some of 
these ladies are lounging on the marble floor. 
There are flowers strewn around; water has 
been let into the room, and handsome ducks 
and drakes career to and fro. In tone this 
queer work is light and bright, and sunlight 
comes in and settles on the wall in a patchy 
way, like a repair in tinted whitewash. Yet 
the colour of this, and of another by the same 
hand, escapes being utterly hard, crude, and 
vulgar, as is the case in two paintings by M. 
Toulmouche and M. Madrazo. Mr. Vicat Cole 


once painted a good cornfield. Why does he 





each cloth being, as the decree itself explains, 
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now give us one in which the wheat looks hard 
like metal, adding to this a landscape in 
which the winding river has not even the linear 
appearance of water, but looks more like gray 
wool in little hillocks? Mr. James Peel and 
Mr. B. W. Leader have two landscapes with a 
good deal of sky space, but the clouds are so 
timidly put in, or so much toned down, as to 
have Tittle light in them. The sunlight on 
the landscape in that of Mr. Peel, however, 
is warm and pleasant. There is one other little 

icture to notice, called On the Terrace, Rome, 
by M. Boldini. Wesee a lady and gentleman 
advancing arm-in-arm, who seem to vie with 
each other in the engaging frivolity of their 
costume and manner ; ‘ite the famous Quangle- 
Wangle, they have ‘ribbons and bibbons on 
every side;” they are evidently talking the 
smallest of small talk, and are rather bored 
with one another and with life altogether. They 
are just passing a group in bronze of Venus 
and Cupid reclining beside a square pool of 
water, and these light divinities look almost 
grand in their simplicity and seriousness at the 
side of the ridiculous couple who-go by. 


Mr. WALTER SEVERN is now exhibiting his 
water-colour drawings and sketches at the Bur- 
lington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. A want of 
solidity in the painting strikes the observer at 
once, but on further inspection interest is excited 
by the subjects chosen, many of which are cer- 
tainly attractive, while unusual aspects of atmo- 
sphere and sea are sometimes well expressed. 
The studies of coast-scenery are by far the best, 
the attempts at drawing human beings or animals 
being most unsatisfactory. Mr. Severn has 
selected some remarkable scenes to depict. We 
like best the studies of the rocky coasts of 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and the Isle of Sark, 
between the two latter of which there is not a 
little resemblance, the rocky, golden-lichened 
ledges of the coast of Sark resembling 
the more sombre and wild English head- 
lands in the same way as cousins, born and 
brought up, one on the sunny, the other on the 
rainy, shore of the Channel, might resemble 
one another. Les Autelets des Mauves (‘‘The 
Altars of the Sea-Gu!. ”), Sark, is quite charm- 
ing. Two isolated roc-s stand off from the 
beach, luminous on the upper varts with yellow 
lichen, and sitting along the ledges are the 
bright white gulls. The sky of this drawing 
is too heavy for the sunny effect of the rocks, 
which is probably caused in great measure by the 
gray paper on which it is painted. Rising Tide, 
Sark, great rocks grim and solid, upon which 
the waves of the sea advance and beat, is good. 
The two drawings of Chalk Cliffs, near Broad- 
stairs, and At Ramsgate are interesting, but the 
loose stones at the base of the Ramsgate cliff 
are not sufficiently defined, and detract much 
from _ the general effect. Gathering Seaweed, 
Sea-Fog coming on, is very good, the effect of 
black, chilly fog silently closing over sea and 
headland being skilfully given. Islands of 
Chateau @If, Marseilles, has a most unfor- 
tunately ugly blue sky and sea, and other 
paintings here are extremely hard in colour 
and handling. Mr. Severn’s treatment of 
foliage generally lacks drawing and light, 
although this is less the case in mid-distance 
than in foreground. 


A sECOND loan exhibition has been opened 
at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton, Bristol, in 
continuation of that of last year, and it may be 
hoped that it will be better supported by the 
public of visitors than was its predecessor, 
though the city of Bristol has indeed earned a 
somewhat unenviable notoriety for its apathy 
with regard to the interests and the attractions 
of art. A few cultivated persons aro apparently 
more willing to lend their treasures than the 
public is to see them. We hope, however, that 
this year matters will mend, and the gulf that 





separates Bristol from Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and other first-rate towns in the 
matter of the love of art-knowledge be some- 
what diminished. These great places have time 
for science and commerce, but science and com- 
merce do not absorb them. There are this 
season in Bristol very interesting loans from 
the rich collections of Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P.; 
Mr. Philip Miles; the Dowager Lady Mack- 
worth ; Mrs. Harford, of Blaize Castle; and Mr. 
FitzMorris, of Salisbury. These are chiefly 
pictures by old and modern masters, and many 
are of great interest and undoubted authenticity. 
Moreover, Sir Philip Miles, Lady Harding, 
Mrs. Sholto Hare, and Mr. and Mrs. Edkins 
and others lend valuable specimens of art-work 
of miscellaneous kinds; fine porcelain of Nankin 
and of English manufacture; and ancient laces, 
Venetian, Spanish, and French, and ancient art 
needlework, ecclesiastical and domestic. The 
collection of lace is specially noteworthy, and 
is arranged not without regard to order and 
appropriateness, some brief introductory pages 
to the lace department of the catalogue being 


‘ contributed by Miss Tyndall, and being at the 


same time simple and instructive. Even with- 
out accepting as wholly beyond question the 
attribution of all the ancient paintings, it 
is undoubted that many are of very genuine 
value and interest; they have long histories, 
and their merit speaks for itself; while in other 
departments of art-labour the exhibition is 
undeniably rich. 


THE first public exhibition of the etchings of 
Charles Méryon, the great French etcher, who 
died in 1868, has been opened within the last 
few days at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in Chancery 
Lane. Though much care has evidently been 
taken in the preparation of the exhibition, ne 
particular system of arrangement, so far as we 
can understand, has been followed on the wall, 
but the classification of such of the various 
“* states”? of Méryon’s etchings as are exhibited 
appears to be generally that of the catalogue 
raisonné appended to Méryon, and Méryon’s 
Paris. In the case of the print known as the 
Pont Neuf, however, and possibly in one or two 
others, the ‘writer of Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
exhibition catalogue would seem to have made 
a classification of hisown. But this, we sur- 
mise, is a matter chiefly interesting to collectors 
concerned with these ‘‘ states,” and the main 
interest of the exhibition in Chancery Lane is 
probably for the general public that admires 
etchings but has not hitherto been familiar 
with those of Méryon. While we observe that 
there is but a partial representation made of the 
many “states” into which Méryon’s etchings 
are now divided, the representation of the 
subjects of his work appears to be tolerably 
complete ; at all events, we see fully the set of 
Paris views, or ‘‘ visions,” on which it is claimed 
that his reputation rests. This set contains 
twelve principal and several smaller pieces, and 
they strike us as exceedingly various in kind 
and merit. No one can see such a print as that 
of the Abside de Nvtre Dame—the general 
favourite—witbhout perceiving that he is in the 
presence of the work of a poetically-minded 
artist, who had extreme executive skill as well 
as originality and sensitiveness; but itis some 
time before such a tragic and appalling perform- 
ance as the Morgue or a figure so repulsive 
as the Stryge (which we are told expressed 
Méryon’s view of the horrors of city life) can 
win its way to one’s liking. The morbid 
imagination of Méryon seems in these to 
throw into the background those effects of 
beauty which are generally desired in art. 
On the other hand, the etching known as La 
Galerie de Nutre Dame, which is a representation 
in studied light and shade of the interior of 
one of the towers of the cathedral of Paris, 
is on all hands admitted to be a highly sympa- 
theticrendering of the beauties of Gothic architec: 





—_—___. 


ture, while the artist’s power in actually im. 
parting beauty to arepresentation of buildings not 
exactly beautiful in fact is shown by the Rue dela 
Tixérancerie and the Arche du Pont Notre-Dame, 
A considerable river-piece—the Font au Change 
—is deserving of special observation. There are 
several ‘‘ states” catalogued and exhibited, and 
the effect is altered in each of them. At first a 
large balloon floats in the sky, and subsequently 
there are wild-looking birds drawn too large, 
but exceedingly tragical in their suggestiveness, 
and still later a number of smaller balloong 
appear. From these changes and others that 
occur in other plates it would seem that Méryon 
carried to an extreme point the traditional dis. 
satisfaction of the artist with his art. There 
appears, however, to be little reason for this, 
The first effect obtained is surely the most beau- 
tiful. Mr. Dowdeswell’s exhibition, we should 
mention, is enriched by contributions from some 
half-dozen possessors of Méryon’s rare etchings 
—Mr. Day, Q.0., Mr. James Knowles, of the 
Nineteenth Century, and others. 


At the St. James’s Theatre, in the room set 
apart for paintings and drawings, and called 
the Foyer Gallery, are some interesting works, 
The idea of the manager is to renew some, or 
all, of the collection every month, in this way 
ensuring change for the playgoers of St. James’s, 
the gayer part of whom are permitted, between 
the acts of the play, to saunter into the picture 
gallery free of charge and view and, if they like, 
purchase the pictures. By daylight it is not 
so easy to judge the paintings, for before some 
of them there is glass placed, which necessitates 
a@ very near and side glance to enable the 
visitors to discover what is behind. The 
pictures most worthy of note are the portraits 
of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne by Mr. 
Watts; Mr. Alma-Tadema’s three clever works 
entitled Sculptors, Painters, Architects; and a 
quiet little bit of nature, truly given by Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema, called Out of Work; some 
Indian studies and paintings by Mr. Prinsep, 
the original sketch for Mr. Fildes’ Betty, a 
lovely little work of Corot’s, and two small 
landscapes by M. Lépine—one of the Seine, 
very luminous; the other a country road with 
high trees on either side, and sunlight fitfully 
dappling the roadway between—slight, but 
very charming. Mr. R. W. Macbeth has a 
curious Bacchante here, whose action and 
figure and face are all strangely unbeautiful. 
His Lady Bountiful is more carefully painted, 
but seems to want some light reflected up under 
the umbrella from the snow-covered ground, 
We shall look forward with some curiosity and 
oom to see what the next month’s pictures 
will be. 








THE MSS, OF LEONARDO DA VINCI IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


Ir has been made a subject of unjuet reproach 
against Leonardo da Vinci that he intentionally 
kept secret, as far as possible, by his peculiar 
manner of writing from right to left, those rich 
treasures of his studies and discoveries which 
he has left on record in numerous MSS. 
It is indeed a fact that until the present time 
very little, comparatively speaking, has been 
known of them; and it is especially remarkable 
that more of the scholars of the last century 
than of recent times have employed themselves 
in the study of this subject. There are about 
twenty MSS. in Leonardo’s own handwriting, 
*ut of these the so-called Codex Atlanticus 
in Milan is the only one which has of late 
been the subject of scientific examination. 
Learned men in Italy—as, for example, 


Venturi, Baldassare Oltrecchi, and Giovannl 
Dozio — have undertaken a general descrip- 
tion of Leonardo’s MSS.; but, as wil 
easily be understood, that portion of their 
writings to be found in England has received 
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scarcely any attention. If we arenot mistaken, 
moreover, no notice whatever has been taken 
by other authors who have devoted themselves 
to the study of Leonardo da Vinci of the 
precious codices bequeathed by John Forster, in 
1876, to the South Kensington Museum. As, 
however, it appears to us that the last-mentioned 
MSS. are of extraordinary importance to art, 
to scientific study, and even to the biography 
of the master, we intend in the following notes 
to give some particulars which are, surely, 
capable of exciting the interest of a wider circle 
of readers. 

The MSS. designated as volume ii. and 
yolume iii. in the Forster Library are evidently 
note-books, perhaps of the kind intended by the 
master when, in his ‘‘ Trattato della Pittura,”’ he 
advises his scholars to use ‘‘ pocket-books which 
should always be about you.” These two 
volumes are only two inches and a-half wide 
and three inches and a-half high, and their 
binding of pigskin, with clasps, is apparently 
the original. The first of these two books 
contains detailed information on the origin of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s most celebrated painting, 
The Last Supper, a document which we may 
designate as the most important which we 
possess upon the greatest of all the master-works 
of painting. In the following words the master 
gives expression to- the thoughts which had 
influenced him in the delineation of the indi- 
vidual types of the apostles :— 


“Uno che _ (voleva **One (of theapostles) 
bere) beveva ellascio lo is about to drink, but 


stare nel suo sito e volse 
la testa inverso il pro- 
ponitore, 


Un altro tesse le dita 
delle sue mani insieme 
echo rigide ciglia si 
volta al cOpagno, 


L’ altro cholle mani 
aperte mostra le palme 
di quelle, e alza lesspalli 
inver le orechi effa la 
bocha della maraviglia. 


Un altro parla nell’ 
orecchio all’ altro, 
ecquello che lascolta si 
torce inverso lui e gli 
porgie le orechi e 
tenendo un _ choltello 
neluna mano e nellaltra 
il pane mezo diviso da 
tal coltello. 


L’ altro nel voltarsi 
tenendo un choltello in 
man, versa con tal mano 
una zaina sopra della 
tavola. 

L’ altro posa le mani 
sopra della tavola e 
guarda laltro soffiar nel 
bochone, 


L’ altro si china per 
vedere il proponitore 
effassi Sbra colla mano 
alli ochi, 


_L altro si tira inde- 
neto acquel chessichina 
che vede il proponitore 
infral muro el cielo.” 


leaves it (the glass) in 
its place, and turns his 
head towards the prolo- 
cutor. 

Another is extending 
the fingers of his 
hands, and turns 
towards his neighbour 
witha severe expression 
on his brow. 

Another opens his 
hands, showing their 
palms, and raises his 
shoulders towards his 
ears, his mouth indica- 
ting astonishment. 

Another speaks into 
theear of his neighbour, 
who listens, turnin 
towards him an 
placing his ear near 
him, while in one hand 
he holds a knife and 
in the other the bread 
half divided by the said 
knife. 

Another, in turning, 
with aknife in his hand, 
overturns with thesame 
hand the glass which 
stands on the table. 

Another places his 
hands on the table, 
looking at his neigh- 
bour, who blows upon 
his mouthful (of food). 

Another bends for- 
ward towards the pro- 
locutor, holding one 
hand over his eyes to 
shade them. 

Another draws back- 
ward (behind) the one 
who bends forward, and 
looks at the prolocutor 


between the wall and 

the sky.” : 

When we compare these notes with the pic- 
ture, we perceive at once that the master has 
adhered to the ideas of his sketch—some un- 
important alterations only excepted—in the 
execution of his fresco. They contain, in fact, 
the most characteristic features of his wonder- 


the apostles nor Christ ara here mentioned by 
name; the last is here designated as ‘‘ pro- 
ponitore,” obviously with reference to the 
speech, ‘‘ Verily, one of you shall betray Me.” 
A few short observations in the MS. entitled 
volume iii. refer to Leonardo’s scholars. On 
the very first page we read, ‘“‘On the 18th 
March 1493, Julio, the German, came to me 
as a scholar” (assfare mecho), and this is not 
the only German who visited his atelier. 
** Sunday evening, the 3rd of August 1504,” so 
we read in Leonardo’s MS. in the British 
Museum, ‘‘ Jacopo, the German, came to me,” 
&c. In the previously mentioned codex in the 
South Kensington Museum, mention is made of 
an unfortunately equally unknown scholar, 
Catilina by name, who entered his studio on the 
16th July 1493. When, farther on in the same 
MS., Leonardo pronounces the bold axiom, ‘‘ It 
is a bad case for the scholar who does not sur- 
pass his teacher,” this can scarcely be said with 
regard to his own scholars, but probably only in 
remembrance of his own great teacher, Verroc- 
chio. Of contemporary artists, Leonardo is 
known to have honoured only Botticelli and 
della Robbia by a mention in his ‘ Trattato.”’ 
In one of the MSS. in the South Kensington 
Museum, however, we find also mentioned 
Maestro Giuliano da Mailiano, the Florentine 
architect and sculptor, celebrated for his build- 
ings in Naples. 

Two observations, which refer to his unfor- 
tunate mother, do especial honour to his personal 
character. He is apparently the only one of 
her relations who followed her to her last home, 
and the accounts of the expenses of the funeral 
(‘‘ spese per la socteratura di Oaterina”), which 
Leonardo has collected, point to an extra- 
ordinarily honourable interment. Among other 
things, he paid twenty florins to four priests, 
and four ‘‘cerici;” 122 florins in all. The 
following note indicates a visit to his mother in 
the hospital before her death :—‘‘ Giovannina 
viso fantasticho sta asca [=accanto a] Chaterina 
allospedale.” 

Of the great importance which he attached to 
experiment, especially in science, the following 
weil-known speech is a proof:—‘* Experience 
never deceives; it is only our judgments that 
deceive us; Leonardo Vinci, scholar of ex- 
periencs” (sperienza). In the MS. desig- 
nated volume iii. in the South Kensington 
Museum we read a similar sentence, ‘‘ Sapictia 
e figliola dela speriétia’? (Wisdom is the 
daughter of experience). In opposition to the 
common manner of speaking of painting as the 
imitation of Nature, Leonardo says in another 
place, ‘‘The painter disputes with and rivals 
Nature” (Il dipintore disputa e garegia cola 
Natura), while he incidentally remarks of 
Nature, ‘‘ Necessity is the mistress and pro- 
tectress of Nature; in Nature, Necessity is the 
best inventress” (La Necessita he maestra 
ettutrice della Natura; la Necessita ottima e 
inventrice della Natura). Researches into 
scientific questions, especially of a physical 
kind, are tolerably numerous. Of these, we 
will only adduce the following observation of 
more general interest :—‘‘ The weight of a man 
who is running falls less upon his legs than 
that of one who is standing, and, in the same 
manner, the horse when running is less sensible 
of the weight of his rider. Hence it comes 
that a horse is able to turn in full course on a 
single foot, at which many have wondered.” 
Another note referring to Hippocrates bears 
witness to his interest in the old Greek natural 
philosophy. 

Two anecdote: have als» found a place ir 
these note-books. The one, entitled Facetiae, 
runs thus: ‘‘ A man lying at the point of death 
suddenly heard a knock a‘ his door, and asked 
one of his servants who it was that had knocked. 





jul composition. It is noticeable that neither 


The servant looked, and then informed him 


that it was a person who called herself ‘a 
good woman’ (madonna bona). Then the dying 
man extended both his arms to heaven in 
thanks to God, and bade them admit the person 
at once that he might be able to see a good 
woman before he died, for he had not seen one 
in the whole course of his life.” 

An especial value is to ba attached to those 
observations and particulars which relate to the 
celebrated “‘ Trattato della Pittura.” They refer 
chiefly to questions of porspective, and. still 
need a thorough examination. They are in 
some places accompanied by drawings, like 
those portions of the “ Trattato della Pittura” 
which are in the Royal Library at Windsor. 
Asis well known, in all the editions of this 
work drawings by Nicolas Poussin have been 
substituted for the originals, which up to this 
time have been missing. 

The MS. markedas volume i. in the South 
Kensington Museum is likewise of very small 
size (four inches by five inches and a-half), but 
not a mere note-book of the same kindas the other 
two. It is a connected dissertation, to which 
Leonardo himself has given the title, ‘‘ Libro 
€titolato disstrafformatione cioe dun corpo in un 
altro sanza diminutione o acressimento di 
materia.” He furthermore informsus that he 
began this treatise on the 12th of July 1505. Itis 
written on thirty-eight leaves, and treats of 
stereometrical questions, which are illustrated b 
drawings. The last twenty-eight leaves, whic 
are paged separately, contain discussions of a 
miscellaneous kind. JEAN PAuL RICHTER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We are glad to see that Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. propose to issue a series of ‘ Iilus- 
trated Text Books of Art Education,” for this 
looks as if there were at last a demand for such 
works. The history of art has hitherto been a 
subject almost entirely neglected in the instruc- 
tion supplied by our public and private schools. 
It has indeed been admitted among the list of 
subjects given for the local examinations, but 
in the report of one of these examinations in 
1876 it was stated that ‘‘no candidate showed 
any acquaintance with the history and principles 
of architecture, sculpture, or ornament, or with 
the works of the most celebrated engravers ;” 
and also that ‘“‘the small number of candidates 
in this paper [viz., History of Art] as well as 
the character of the work done, proved a great 
want of attention to the subject.” There has 
doubtless been much more interest awakened 
with regard to art-teaching since professors 
of art were appointed by three of our 
universities. Their example will probably be 
followed in some of our larger public schools, 
so that we may hope in time to have something 
like systematic art-teaching established, not 
only as regards the practice, but also as regards 
the theory and history of art in this country, as 
it is in France and Germany. Cheap text-books, 
such as the series now proposed, will then be 
much needed, and we heartily commend the 
project of their publication. The series is edited 
by Mr. Edward J. Poynter, R.A., while the 
different branches of art will be treated in 
separate volumes by competent authorities. 


WE hear that, immediately on his return from 
the Cape, Sir Garnet Wolseley will give sittings 
for his portrait to Miss Rosa Corder. The 
General had arranged to sit for this picture just 
before being ordered to Cyprus. These will be 
the first sittings of the kind Sir Garnet has 

iven; but he hes a high admiration for Miss 

order’s powers as a painter. The public will 
have an opportunity of becoming purchasers of 
engravings from the picture, as Mr. Richard 
Josey has received the commission to engrave it 
in mezzotint. 
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Edinburgh and Dunfermline, about two miles 
and a-half from the latter town, and to which 
we made allusion in a recent number of the 
AcapEmy, has now been placed in a secure 
manner on its old site. It rests on a massive 
stone block ten feet long, the lower part of 
which is formed into a broad seat, the upper 
part bearing the following inscription:— 
‘* ACCORDING TO TRADITION, MARGARET, AFTER: 
WARDS QUEEN OF MALCOLM CANMORE, RESTED 
ON THE ABOVE STONE, A.D. 1069, WHEN ON 
HER WAY TO DUNFERMLINE.” It will be 
seen from the above inscription that the 
tradition connected with this stone is not that 
‘*Queen Margaret used it as a resting-place 
on her frequent journeyings between the royal 
residences of Edinburgh*and Dunfermline,” 
but that it was here that her party halted when, 
after landing in the Firth of Forth near Queens- 
ferry in 1069, they came in sight of the fortified 
tower of Malcolm III. (Canmore), Margaret’s 
future husband, and that on this stone she 
rested for a short time. The remains of Mal- 
colm’s Tower are still to be seen on a steep 
eminence in the wooded glen of Pittencrieff, 
close to Dunfermline Abbey; and the tradition 
of the stone is so far authenticated by the fact 
of the adjoining farm having borne the name 
‘* St. Margaret’s Stone” for several centuries. 
To E. Henderson, LL.D., the author of The 
Annals of Dunfermline, &c., principally belongs 
the credit of rescuing this relic of antiquity 
from neglect and probable destruction. 


WE cannot think that Mr. Robert Dunthorne 
has been quite so fortunate as usual in the 
selection of Mr. J. 8S. Noble’s animal picture 
Lazy Moments for translation into the black 
and white of the etcher, and the theme—two 
dogs somewhat bored, it seems, by their super- 
abundant leisure—has not inspired M. Lhuillier, 
who isa very clever and very intelligent etcher, so 
greatly as to lead to the production of anything 
resembling his best work. But there are pur- 
chasers who will find Lazy Moments attractive, 
and their commercial interests, they will be 
glad to learn, will be duly protected by the 
issue of a very limited number of impressions 
of the work. 


M. Epovarp DETAILLE, the well-known 
painter of military subjects, has just returned 
to Paris after a long visit to England, where he 
has been busily engaged in making a number 
of sketches of our English troops. He is at 
present at work, according to La Liberté, on 
three large pictures, all of which have English 
themes. The first is, A Review in the Court of 
the Tower of London, the second A Group of 
Highlanders on the Shore of the Isle of Wight, 
and the third a representation of our autumn 
manoeuvres. These works are all painted in 
water-colour, and M. Detaille purposes exhibit- 
ing them at the next exhibition of the new 
French Société des Aquarellistes. 


WE have received from Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate the numbers of the Hécher for October 
and November. We are glad that our sugges- 
tion has been taken that the magazine should be 
issued with the protection of a board to ensure 


the safety of what ought to be precious work. 


The October number contained Mrs. Anna Lea 
Merritt’s agreeable portrait of Miss Ellen Terry, 
in which that actress’s distinguished contour and 
graceful bearing were happily suggested. The 
November issue has one etching of a Thames 
subject ‘* below bridge,” rather tooimmediately 
suggestive of the more reasonable work of a 
better- known artist not always reasonable. 
Mr. D. Law, however, charms us with a street 
subject—a street that is chiefly lane—in which 
he has perceived and rendered the many happy 
accidents of light. For original etchings the 
Etcher, among monthly magazines, is in a way 
to take a very foremost place. It draws its 
contributions sagaciously from a wide field. 








Ir is announced that about one-third of the 
new facade of the Cathedral of Florence will be 
finished this month, and the screens in front of 
it removed. It will be instructive to learn 
what modern Italian architects have made of 
the terrible opportunity afforded them in this 
ill-advised undertaking. Our Florence corre- 
spondent promises us a detailed account of 
their achievements when the whole is un- 
covered. One cannot help hoping that it will 
be found hideously ugly, for it may then 
perhaps exercise a slightly restraining influence 
on Italian ardour for works of this kind, by 
which their noble ancient monuments are sacri- 
ficed to suit the views of the modern restorer. 

WE regret to see recorded the death of M. 
Georges Colonna Ceccaldi, the author of some 
important archaeological works, especially on 
the art of Syria and Cyprus. M. Ceccaldi, who 
was on the staff of the French Oonsulate at 
Beyrout and whose brother was French consul 
in Cyprus, was the first to make known in 
France the results of Gen. Cesnola and Mr. 
Lang’s excavations in thatisland. M. Ceccaldi 
likewise contributed to the Temps a series of 
letters on Monetary Reform. 

Mr. EpwarpD WuHyYMPER, who was the first 
Englishman to successfully ascend the Matter- 
horn, has left England for Ecuador. It is his 
intention to utilise the experience he has gained 
in the Alps by exploring and attempting the 
ascent of the Great Andes. He is accompanied 
on the expedition by his old Alpine guides, Jean 
Antoine Carrell and Louis Carrell. He has just 
brought to a conclusion a series of engravings 
for Cassell’s Picturesque Europe which he has 
had in hand, and Mr. Murray announces that 
his book, The Ascent of the Matterhorn, will very 
shortly be published. This will be a condensed 
edition of his successful work, Scrambles amongst 
the Alps, but some fresh letterpress and a few 
choice engravings have been added. 


THE Revue Archéologique for September con- 
tains a very appreciative review of the late 
Prof. Stark’s Handbuch der Archiiologie der Kunst 
as far as it had gone. Tho writer is M. Perrot, 
who before most others has a right to be heard 
on the subject. In the same number of the 
Revue is an article on the east frieze of the 
Parthenon, with a plate illustrating the view 
explained in the text, and an article by F. yon 
Pulszky on the evidence of domination celtique 
in Hungary. 

THe death is announced of M. Poelaert, 
architect of the Brussels Law Courts. He was 
the most brilliant pupil of Visconti, the restorer 
of the Louvre, and designed the new Belgian 
Mint and the churches of Laeken and St. 
Catherine. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. BUCKSTONE. 


Mr. J. B. Bucxsrone, who died at his resi- 
dence at Lower Sydenham on the 3lst ult., in 
his seventy-eighth year, had been for more than 
fifty years a very popular actor of the class 
which, for lack of a better expression, is known 
as that of ‘‘ low comedian.” He had also been 
one of the most successful playwrights of his 
time; while in his capacity of manager alone 
his name would deserve to be remembered for 
the perseyerance with which he deyoted the 
stage of the Haymarket Theatre to the 
production of comedies, old and new, at a 
period when the fortunes of the acted 
drama in England had sunk to the lowest 
ebb. In recent years Mr. Buckstone’s hold 
upon the favour of the public had unhappily 
somewhat diminished. During the later period 
of his management of the Haymarket the 
special reputation of the theatre had been 
sacrificed for the sake of immediate successes in 
other fields. Mr. Sothern’s immensely popular 
performance in Our American Cousin long 








excluded from the Haymarket stage the come. 
dies of Sheridan, of the two Colmans, of Gold. 
smith, of Macklin, and the other old writers 
whose works had there been worthily repre- 
sented; and fora like reason Mr. Buckstone’s 
reign ceased to offer encouragement to contem- 
porary talent. More recently, the production of 
those bright and amusing piecesby Mr. Gilbert— 
The Palace of Truth, The Wicked World, and 
Pygmalion and Galatea—did something to restore 
the reputation of the Haymarket for producing 
works by original authors; but in his capacit 

of actor Mr. Buckstone gained but little credit 
on these occasions. Age and its infirmities— 
among which not the least distressing was tho 
almost total deafness which rendered it im- 
possible for him to receive assistance from the 
prompter when memory failed—had too visibly 
set their seal; and his last appearances were 
rather painful than otherwise to his old 
admirers, Mr. Buckstone was actually playing 
in London as long ago as the year 1824, when 
he was promoted—if promotion it can be called— 
from the position of a strolling player to that 
of low comedian at the Surrey Theatre. He 
subsequently went to the Coburg, now known 
as the Victoria. Farcical parts, of the 
class which suburban melodramatists prize as 
affording relief to the gloomy horrors of their 
leading incidents, seem to have been invariably 
performed by him during these engagements, in 
return for the salary of thirty shillings a week, 
which we have it on his own authority was the 
highest prize that he had then attained. It was 
his success, not as an actor, but as a dramatic 
author, which first opened to him the road to 
advancement. A now forgotten domestic melo- 
drama, called Luke the Labourer, offered by him 
to the Adelphi, then under the management of 
Messrs. Terry and Yates, was accepted and 
successfully produced there in 1826, Mr. T. P, 
Cooke, the celebrated actor of sailor-parts, 
being one of the performers who assisted in 
rendering the new piece popular. Buckstone 
was soon afterwards engaged as an actor at the 
Adelphi, where he grow rapidly in favour as a 
low comedian, producing at the same time a 
number of farces and romantic plays which 
were, as a rule, successful. Among these The 
Wreck Ashore, The Green Bushes, and The 
Flowers of the Forest—in the latter two of which 
pieces Mr. Paul Bedford, Mdme. Oéleste, and 
Mr. Buckstone himself performed —still linger in 
the memory of playgoers. Mr. Buckstone after- 
wards joined the Haymarket company, and, if we 
mistake not, returned for a time to the Adelphi. 
His memorable management of the Haymarket 
dates from 1853, when Mr. Webster relinquished 
that house. From that time Mr. Buckstone 
began to be associated with famous parts ia 
old comedies—with Tony Lumpkin, Scrub, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, Grumio, Speed, Touchstone, 
Bob Acres, and many others, in which he long 
remained without a rival. In farces he was 
also very popular, and we may add not less 
deservedly. His Mr. Golightly in Lend me 
Five Shillings, his Cousin Dick in The Rough 
Diamond, and many other parts of this class 
were indeed most amusing creations. Oom- 
plaint was sometimes made that Mr. Buck- 
stone’s tone and manner were, under varying 
conditions, ‘‘always the same;” but this is 
no new charge against famous comedians, 
in whom strongly marked peculiarities have 
always been observable. Much of the laughter 
which Mr. Buckstone’s acting provoked was 
doubtless due to habitual oddities of tone and 
manner. The comic chubby cheeks, the know- 
ing wink, the peculiar chuckle had also much 
to do with the drollery of his performances; 
but there was still genuine and abundant 
humour in his impersonations, together with 
traces of original study of human nature under 
humorously distressing conditions. 

Moy THomas. 













